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Your Most Perishable Food 





is Protected by NICKEL... 


Pure, fresh milk, rich in vitamins and fla- 
vor, untouched by human hands... what 
miracles of cleanliness and speed dairymen 
perform to bring this perfect food to you. 


And helping them, in a dozen different 
ways, is Your Unseen Friend, Nickel. 


By using Nickel, and Nickel alloys such 
as stainless steel, for milking machines, 
tank trucks, pasteurizers, filling machines 
and other equipment, your most perish- 
able food is assured the complete protec- 
tion that dairymen give it. 


Despite daily cleaning with strong chem- 
icals, harsh abrasives and live steam... 
despite the corrosive effect of milk itself... 
equipment made of these metals remains 
smooth, bright, hard. There’s no chance of 
metal contamination destroying milk’s de- 
licious flavor. There’s no pitting to provide 
hiding places for harmful bacteria. 


In fact, all through the dairy industry 
...in the processing of cream, evaporated 
and condensed milk, butter, ice cream and 
cheese... this friendly metal, Nickel, is at 
work, guarding product purity and you. 


In food processing, as in transportation, 
communications and countless other in- 
dustries, versatile Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to form alloys 
that stand up long and serve you well. It 
is as much a part of your daily life as the 
gasoline that runs your car. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 





...Your Unseen Friend 





Management talks about KY 





IHNuminating facts and figures reported by recent survey 
on in-plant feeding and at-the-job coffee service. 


Management approves In-Plant Feeding?! 
84.9% said it improved health and morale—(11% no 
answer). 


0.00% said it improved production — (21.2% no 
records). 


42.5% said it decreased labor turnover—(22.6% no 


records). 





At-the-job Coffee Service wins Management 
votes wherever it has been instituted?! 
86% said it improved health and morale — 
(14% no records). 


79.1% said it improved production— 
(11.6% no records). 


48.8% said it decreased absenteeism — 
(51.2% no records). 





Overwhelming majority of plant GET THE COMPLETE STORY 
managers plan to retain in-plant The figures above reflect just a few of the questions 
feeding facilities?! asked 169 managers of industrial plants the country 


over. In addition, other groups—managers of in-plant 
feeding services, caterers and union officials were also 
queried. The complete impartial report based on their 
answers is available to those who wish full information. 
Not only opinions of the various groups are quoted but 
also pertinent data pertaining to actual operations of 
these services are covered. 


96.3% said they would continue with 
in-plant feeding. 


Write for your copy on your letterhead. 





PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


BRAZIL COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ELSALVADOR GUATEMALA 
MEXICO VENEZUELA 


with the cooperation of 


THE NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 




















Through Passenger Service 
Desiqned to Meet 


INDUSTRYS NEEDS 


Here is a new passenger train service ideal for industrial executives making 
business trips between the East and West Coasts. This no-extra-fare service 
is 10 to 18 hours faster than previous service between Chicago - St. Louis and 





the West Coast terminals. 





Between 


NEW YORK-WASHINGTON, D. C. 
and LOS ANGELES-SAN FRANCISCO 


From New York . . . through sleeping -cars 
depart on the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. On arrival at Chi- 
cago they are carried through to Los Angeles 
on the Transcontinental; to San Francisco 
on the Overland. 


From Washington, D. C. . . . through sleep- 
ing-cars departing on the Pennsylvania are 
carried through from Chicago to Los Angeles 
on the Transcontinental—to San Francisco 
on the Pacific Limited. Departing on the 
Baltimore and Ohio, sleeping-cars are carried 
through to San Francisco on the Pacific 
Limited. 


Similar service available eastbound from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. No change 
of cars enroute in either direction. 
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ROAD OF THE 


Between 


ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY-DENVER 
and PACIFIC COAST 


Departing from St. Louis on the new 
Streamliner ““CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
through sleeping-cars are routed to Port- 
land-San Francisco and Los Angeles (via 
Kansas City-Denver) with no change of 
cars enroute. Similar service is available 
eastbound from the West Coast. 


For complete information regarding sched- 
ules, accommodations and other passenger 
service to or from the Union Pacific West, 
inquire at your local ticket office. 





TO VACATIONISTS ... Union Pacific serves 
more western scenic regions than any other 
railroad. These include California, Pacific 
Northwest, Colorado, Yellowstone and the 
National Parks of Southern Utah-Arizona. 














be Specific - 
say Union Pacific" 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Stitamlners 
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Unbreakable peak in aki cap 











...and self-lubricating packing 


both are made of versatile Vistex 





VISTEX 


PLUNGER V 

} istex was developed originally as a peak or visor for caps. Later Vistex 
‘PACKING / was perfected as a reciprocating seal for aviation shock absorbers. It is the 
; strong new member of the American Felt family of versatile, felt base materials. 
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__-"_ Vistex is sheet laminated in multiple ply thicknesses of synthetic or natural rubber 

; ae impregnated felt, available in four standard types for varying applications. High 
we Ri operating and maintenance efficiency are assured... without danger of premature 
failure from overheating, accelerated aging, decomposition or dimensional 


distortion in maintenance reassembly. 
Controlled ratio of felt fibre to impregnant in Vistex, plus standard density 
for all thicknesses, provides a self-lubricating sealing material that is 
well adapted to packing-washers and heavy-duty-bearing seal applications. 
Please write, on your letterhead, and ask for Data Sheet No. 14, “Vistex 
Packings — Gasket — Seals.” 








AMERICAN FELT COMPANY DATA SHEETS 
Write for those you need to complete your Felt reference file. e 
No. 1—FeltDensityandHardness No. 8—U.S. Army Specifi- American Felt 
No. 2—Adhesives for Felt cation No. 8-15G 
Application No. 9~—Sheet Felts, Standard 
No. 3—"'K"" Felt—Sound Ab- Cite, and: Soeeine- Com ¥4 





sorption and Thermal as ae , 
eed No. 10 aoe Isolation TRADE MARK 
No. 4—Special Felt Treatments = yo, 11 Felt Seals, Their Design 
No. 5—S.A.E. Specifications and Application 
and U. S. Navy 27F7 No. 12—Flame-proofed Felt 
Ne. 6—Felt and Lubrication No. 13—Felt in Compression General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


No. 7—A.S.T.M. Methods of Test No. 14—Vistex—Packings, : : 
for Wool Felt, D461 Gaskets, Seals New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; Cleveland; St. Louis 


Atlanta; Dallas; Los Angeles; Seattle; San Francisco; Portland 

















Real advantages can be derived from a Deferred Profit-Sharing Plan correctly designed to 





meet the specific needs of an organization. Specifically, such a plan... calls for the employer 
to make payments only out of profits ... assists employees’ estate-building and retirement 
objectives ... creates incentives for forward-looking employees ... eases current compensa- 
tion problems and results in more satisfactory employee relations. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE PROVIDES FOR QUALIFICATION OF SUCH A PLAN, AND THEN: 


—payments permitted on account of the plan can be deducted from taxable income by the employer 


—the employee does not report taxable income until he is entitled to receive a benefit 


-—the Trust is tax exempt and, therefore, the income and profits are tax free in the trust 


The employer’s contributions may be based on 
total profits or on only those profits in excess of a 
fixed amount or in excess of a percentage-return on 
capital. Such contributions are placed in trust and 
may be invested in securities or insurance company 


contracts or both. Distributions from the trust of 
benefits to an employee-participant may beginupon 
retirement, disability, illness, death or other termi- 
nation of employment. Such benefits may supple- 
ment the benefits under a basic retirement plan. 


We invite you or your consultant to discuss the formulation and financing 
of an employee benefit plan for your particular case—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Lhey dont pay of with wooden nutmegs 
tt RELSOOK Connecticut / 


They'll buy your product with real 
U. S. money. 

Over $131,000,000 of family income 
makes it possible for these 25,713 
young Redbook families to have just 
about anything their hearts desire. 

And they will be buying $780,000 
worth of tires for their 21,185 automo- 
biles as well as over 14,800,000 gallons 


HIT EM WHERE | 
THEY LIVE, 
ies, = 





BOO! 


of gasoline and 1,186,000 quarts of oil. 

It takes $20,000,000 worth of food 
to satisfy their hearty young appetites. 
They buy $2,700,000 worth of drugs 
and cosmetics in the course of a year. 

Isn’t $59 a page a low pro-rata cost 
to reach this $131,000,000 Redbook, 
Connecticut market ? That’s all it costs to 
cover the Connecticut Redbook families. 





Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 














Display your product before the 
$6,800,000,000 audience of the 
Redbook National Show 


Sell your product to these eager, young Red- 
book families whose ready money totals 
$6,800,000,000. 

They pay $4,000,000 a y2ar for front-row 
seats at 12 performances of one of America’s 
greatest arrays of fiction entertainment. 

$37,200 makes the Redbook National 

Show your show (12 

pages) attracting these 

eg enthusiastic young 
ZEEE» spenders to your prod- 

= uct every month in the 
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East Gloucester, Mass. Frontispiece 


Marketing and Full Employment II 
Marketing role in maintaining employment; current thought on 
degrees of control that business and Government must exercise 
Enpwitn B. Greorat 
Economist, Dun & Brapsrreer, INc. 
Assoctate Editor, Dusx’s Review 


Candy Takes Its Place at the Dinner Table 15 
\ wartime and post-war study of the candy industry, revealing 
a shortage in face of peak production and factors causing it 

Epwarp T. Buttock 

Amortization of Costs of War Facilities 19 
How to file tax claims and to treat fully amortized facilities 
in financial statements; evolution of legislation over two wars 

Trroporre Wrstry GRaAskKt 
Author, “War Contract Claims” 

The Trend of Business 22 
Production and retail volume high, slightly below this year’s 
peak; wholesale and retail prices and employment rise steadily 

Significant Business Indicators 26 

Regional Trade Barometers 2 

Here and There in Business 30 


1946. Published monthly by Dun & BrapstReeT, 
New York 8, N. Y. Subscription information on 
Frontispicce from Charles Phelps Cushing. 


Dun’s Review, July 
Inc., 290 Broadway, 


page 66. 
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WASHINGTON STREET, HOROKEN, N. J.—-PHOTOGRAPH FROM HOROKEN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OR ; Months wee 


HOBOKEN. N. J. 

Hoboken, N.]., situated on the west bank of the Hudson 
River across from the lower part of New York City, 1s an 
wmportant port and industrial center. 

The city’s varied manufactures include food, electrical 
products, furniture novelties, cranes, excavating equipment, 
pencils and pens, baking powder, tea, coffee products, 
chemicals, boxes, and sctentific instruments. The eastern 
terminus of the Lackawanna Railroad, Hoboken has rail- 
road shops as well as shipyards. Its 197 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1939 produced goods valued at $65,286,005. In | 
that year the 1,120 retail stores had sales of $19,587,000; the 
421 service establishments, receipts of $2,604,000; and the 
55 wholesalers, sales of $42,336,000. 

Michael Pauw received a grant comprising the site of 
Hoboken in 1630 and the land was bought by the West 
India Company in 1635, but it was not until 1804 that 
Hoboken was laid out as a town by John Stevens, inventor 
of the first multt-tubular boiler and other marine facilities. 
Hoboken long was a popular pleasure resort for New 
Yorkers. Much of the surface of its one-mile-square land 
area has been filled in to ratse it above the high tide level. 

The cover print, from a lithograph by ]. Backmann, 
Hoboken, depicting that community in 1859, 1s from the 
Phelps Stokes Collection, New York Public Library, 
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How many St. Regis products in this picture? 





Magazines and mail order catalogs are printed on St. Regis St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate 
paper. Your breakfast eggs probably came out of a refrig- pup for multiwall bag paper, printing and specialty paper, 
erator that had breaker strips and a molded inner door of base stock for Panelyte, and for sale to paper mill customers. 
Panelyte . . . the St. Regis Plastic. There's fifty pounds of St. Regis Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines are 
family flour in the St. Regis Multiwall bag being delivered. providing better heavy-duty packages and faster, more 
The table-top is easy-to-clean Panelyte, as is the working economical packaging for manufacturers of food products, 
space alongside the sink. Telephone books and writing pads —_ chemicals, building materials, feedstuffs, and fertilizers. 


start with trees grown on St. Regis timber land . . . pulp and St. Regis Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers 

paper were made in St. Regis mills. have a reputation for excellent performance and quality. St. 
Incidentally, if you are smoking while reading this, the | Regis developments in bleached groundwood papers assure 

chances are that your cigarette package is of St. Regis Paper. even finer lightweight printing papers in the near future. 


Panelyte — The St. Regis Plastic, because of its lightness, 
strength, insulation properties, and corrosion resistance, is 
widely used in such basic industries as the automotive, elec- 


Oh yes, and if you have a sack of fertilizer or cement in 
the garage or basement it’s probably a St. Regis Multiwall 


paper bag. reese weer ero 
These examples typify the wide range of wood cellulose trical, aviation, communications, furniture, and refrigeration. 
products which St. Regis Paper Company is supplying to Inquiries will receive prompt, careful attention 
twenty-one basic American industries. from any one of the sales offices listed below. 
ST. REGIS PAPER 
St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO °* BALTIMORE + SAN FRANCISCO 
Birmingham - Boston - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Dallas - Denver - Detroit - Franklin, Va. - Los Angeles - Nazareth, Pa. - New Orleans - Ocala, Fla. 
No. Kansas City,Mo. - Oswego - Seattle - Syracuse - Toledo + Trenton - Buenos Aires, Argentina +- Sao Paulo, Brazil - Montreal + Vancouver 
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SHIPBUILDING AT TAMPA, FLORIDA—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


/ 

// HAT business, par- 
ticularly marketing, and Gov- 
ernment can do to maintain 
high employment is considered 
by Mr. George in the light of 
current thought. He gives the 
views of proponents of “un- 
shackled” free enterprise; of 
those endorsing State respon- 
sibility for employment within 
the bounds of free enterprise; 
and of advocates of guaranteed 
“full employment.” 














( 
Marketing and Ag Omployment 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


-/ HE current economic en- 
vironment obviates any debate over 
immediate measures to insure the 


economy’s operation around capacity. 
For the present, instead, interest centers 
upon the attempt to control prices, pro- 
duction, and distribution in a system 
straining its resources to the utmost to 
meet ever-swelling demands. V-J Day 
of itself did not put a single new radio 
in distant farmhouses or a single nylon 


Py UN’ S§ R E YV 


EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Economist, DuN & BrapsTREET, INC. 
Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 


stocking on waiting limbs. In the 
bottle-littered dawn the same accumu- 
lation of shortages and buying power 
was with us, the same positive and 
negative charges that the Government 
had for four years been struggling to 
hold apart in the hope of keeping our 
national economy in oné piece. The 
dynamite in these charges can be ex- 
tracted but slowly. It will be at least a 
year before many soft goods and the 
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bulk of consumers’ durable goods will 
be available in quantities wanted by the 
public. In brief, the immediate prob- 
lem is that of harnessing cumulative 
inflation, not that of making good a 
deficiency of demand. 

It is incontestable, of course, that such 
should be the focus of short term policy. 
But it would be most unfortunate were 
our concern therewith to obscure what 
may well be the most crucial longer- 
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term issue which the American busi- 
ness community will be called upon to 
face. That issue is whether, in view of 
the wartime and for that matter cur- 
rent demonstration that full employ- 
ment is achievable, public insistence 
will not place directly upon our whole 
system the obligation to reach and 
maintain this ideal. The question ac- 
tually posed by such insistence is: What 
are the proper roles of business and 
Government in avoiding the twin evils 
of inflation and deflation? The broad 
considerations bearing directly upon 
this question are set down below. 


“Full Employment” Goal 


First and foremost, we cannot stop 
people from saying: “We had full em- 
ployment during the war: why don’t 
we have it regularly?” In the vast ma- 
jority of cases the distinctions and com- 
plexities underlying such a query are 
wholly unseen. But in England it is 
asked in high places, and answered 
both with explicit reference to war- 
type controls, and without dependence 
on a Labor Government philosophy. 

Even in this country there is no sense 
in blinking at the fact that “Full Em- 
ployment” is a goal commanding wide 
sympathy. Disputes are common only 
as to definition and method of achieve- 
ment. As in the case of all popular ob- 
jectives, this one is politically seductive. 
Any man with a plan can demand sym- 
pathy because of the merit of his pur- 
pose. The responsibility of the Federal 
Government to avert heavy and sus- 
tained unemployment is almost gen- 
erally recognized. A number of corol- 
laries and companion pieces stretch 
themselves before the same gentle 
flame of social awareness. For example, 
most professional economists believe, 
often without any particular violence, 
that as the means offer themselves we 
should head toward a more even dis- 
tribution of income by classes. Busi- 
ness leaders preach that the private en- 
terprise system must demonstrate that 
it can establish and maintain continu- 
ously high levels of activity relative 
to the system’s production potential. 
These are not Socialists speaking. They 
are Eric Johnsons and Emil Schrams. 

Beyond these simple beginnings, 
however, disagreement emerges. I 
have inquired as to whether wartime 
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controls might be invoked here in 
peacetime. Let us move up the slope 
of responsibly held economic views that 
might culminate at that point. Any 
classification is highly arbitrary, but I 
think a number of general starting 
points are distinguishable. Let us then 
distinguish three major parties—the 
“Chain-Breakers,” the “Helping Hand- 
ers,” and the “Underwriters.” 

By “Chain-Breakers” I mean to des- 
ignate those who think that, in order 
to raise the economy to the high road, 
it is both necessary and sufficient to 
“unshackle free enterprise.” With re- 
lation to the more severe planks of its 
program, this group is now relatively 
small, but by the same token is more 
homogeneous than in the case of “Help- 
ing Handers” and “Underwriters.” Il- 
lustratively, they would effect a radical 
revision of the Securities and Exchange 
Act, repeal or amend drastically the 
Wagner Act, broaden anti-trust powers 
to permit devastating crackdowns on 
labor unions, and have the Government 
refrain from accepting any responsibil- 
ity at all for high activity. “Unshack- 


ling” itself is their full-employment 
program. Their orientation is pre- 
dominantly laissez-faire. 

In addition, therefore, they would 
take steps which are advocated by some 
members of the other schools, such as 
funding and reducing the national 
debt, “busting the trusts,” re-establish- 
ing very flexible pricing in both factor 
and product markets, demolishing 
tariff barriers, and rendering the in- 
come tax structure rather less progres- 
sive. Naturally, ““Chain-Breakers”’ 
would regard any proposal to revive 
(and often regard present proposal to 
continue) direct controls over produc- 
tion and distribution as outrageous. 

Most American economists will no 
doubt be found among the “Helping 
Handers.” In terms of principal, these 
men are prepared to concede the re- 
sponsibility of the State for maintain- 
ing genuine employment opportunities 
at a high level, but believe that this 
obligation can be discharged within the 
framework of the State’s traditional 
peacetime powers and without substan- 
tial modification of the free enterprise 


The skeleton of an abandoned plant which frames others in production at East Newark, 
N. ]., symbolizes Mr. George's emphasis on the necessity that business, and particularly 
that part which deals with marketing, should plan for keeping employment at a 


high level. 


Marketing men, says the author, face the alternative between a “Helping 


Hand” policy in which they may take an active part toward this goal and the adop- 
tion by the Government of a plan of “Full Employment.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


“The Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial Lecture is 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association in cooperation with The Curtis 
Publishing Company. It has been established to honor 
the man who is recognized as the founder of modern 
market research. The lecturer is chosen each year from 
among those market analysts, economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, and business executives who are able to 
contribute some broader scientific perspective to mar- 
keting and market research practice. Each speaker 
receives the annual Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial 
Award. 


“The Philadelphia Chapter, American Marketing As- 
sociation, has been fortunate indeed in securing as the 
Parlin Memorial Lecturer such a distinguished econo- 
mist and brilliant speaker as Edwin B. George. The 
contributions he has made during the years to sound 
business thinking and practices have been many. 


She p gy ws Adil GY COlU¥e 


Recently, in addition to his work as Economist for Dun 
& BrapstreET, Inc., and Associate Editor, Dun’s Review, 
he served as Economist for the Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy (the Colmer Committee) of 
the House of Representatives. In this special capacity, 
Mr. George engaged in study of just about every phase 
of our present national economic problems and shared 
in, and contributed to, the thinking of leaders in all 
fields of business. 


“For three and a half years he was with the War Pro- 
duction Board and its predecessor agencies. Among 
his jobs during this period were: Assistant to Donald 
M. Nelson when Mr. Nelson was Executive Director 
of the Supply, Priorities and Allocation Board; Chief 
of the Materials Division of the Research and Statistics 
Bureau; Director of Review and Analysis Staff of the 
Program Bureau; and Coordinator of American Require- 
ments and Combined Raw Material Board.” 








Memorial Lecture... 


In the discussion of “Marketing and Full Employment” in these pages, there are presented parts of the Parlin 
. Printed copies of the complete lecture are available from the AMA Philadelphia Chapter Secretary: 


William F. Buehl, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 16 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 2. 


system. They oppose any guarantee of 
“full employment.” They form a pop- 
ulous group and live in the broad 
middle lands of professional thought 
cn modern economic policy. A large 
number of suggestions rise from their 
ranks, therefore, to modify the tax sys- 
tem, outwit the monopolies, clarify the 
goals and sharpen the instruments of 
monetary policy, manage budget defi- 
cits and surpluses more purposefully 
and in general to alleviate the stresses 
and strains to which a heavily indus- 
trialized economy has become subject. 


Views of “Helping Handers’”’ 


One major point of emphasis among 
“Helping Handers”—not enough in it- 
self to warrant a party grouping, but 
nonetheless giving a definite slant to 
their views—concerns what the CED 
research staff calls “built-in” flexibility. 
The purpose is to strengthen to the 
extent possible those elements within 
the present system which in more or 
less automatic fashion respond anti- 
cyclically to variations in activity. For 
example, with a generally high and 
somewhat less progressive personal in- 
come tax, averaging provisions in both 
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individual and corporate income tax 
laws, a system of unemployment com- 
pensation with wider coverage and 
more substantial benefits and contribu- 
tions, and a plentiful stock of “easy-to- 
start—easy-to-stop” public works pro- 
jects to hand, strong antibodies would 
form rapidly as activity moved from 
“desirable” levels and a strong check 
would be placed upon cumulative 
movements. 

Business, too, would then have a 
more rational basis for expectations 
regarding forward economic develop- 
ments as against the uncertainties en- 
gendered by vague commissions to 
provide “full employment’’—a fact 
which itself would tend to damp down 
fluctuations. Given this sort of en- 
vironment, it is held, prospects are good 
that ad hoc measures to overcome stub- 
born pockets of resistance (e.g., de- 
pressed industries and areas) and deep- 
rooted institutional ills (industrial 
monopolies, for example, or prohibitive 
tariffs) would be successful in bringing 
the feasible level of activity closer to 
full utilization than at present. 

It is the “Underwriters,” however, 
who would guarantee “full employ- 
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ment” itself. The methods are various. 
Some would establish a system of na- 
tional income insurance which would 
guarantee the over-all market for the 
final products of private enterprise. 
Others envisage inter-industry plan- 
ning and purchases and sales in 
amounts which would insure virtually 
full utilization of resources under the 
protection of government guarantees 
to take over any unsold percentage of 
quotas at a moderate discount. Some 
would proceed even to the point of 
recommending the distributing of free 
income to every citizen, the amount 
adjusted periodically by a national em- 
ployment board watching production, 
employment, and price statistics, in 
order to maintain a “full employment” 
rate of total expenditures. 


A Possible Compromise 


Few of these savants dwell specifi- 
cally on the parts which might conceiv- 
ably have to be played by allocation, 
price control, rationing, subsidies, and 
wage control, in effectuating their 
schemes. This is not necessary. Did 
time permit, it would not be difficult 
to indicate how, in all likelihood, im- 
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plementation of the plans would re- 
quire some or all of these devices. It 
does not matter so much now. We 
should not for some time experience 
serious depression, or unemployment 
on a scale opening men’s minds to 
all-out experimentation, and the cur- 
rent pattern of direct controls may be 
discounted as an inevitable aftermath 
of the war. But it is well to remember 
that most of the underwriting schemes 
are respectably sponsored, abound in 
gravely discussed literature, and are 
debated in attentive forums. History 
tells us from the disarming remoteness 
of the past that periodically new com- 
promises are struck between dreams of 
completely unfettered enterprise and 
dreams of a full economic life. Some 
time in our future there will again be 
want or a threat of want. The system 
we prefer is never through with prov- 
ing itself. 

Some of the loose talk about the fu- 
ture need for controls results from in- 
complete comprehension of matters of 
degree. How much welfare and idyllic 
living will the ruling school of thought 
demand in the next era? The impor- 
tance of this question is underscored by 
the fact that, within a relatively short 
arc of improvement sought, especially 
in the higher ranges, marked progres- 
sion in the amounts of pressure be- 
comes necessary. 


Problem of Escaping Inflation 


The first essential is to recognize that 
maintenance of the relative level of em- 
ployment experienced during the war 
would be little less than fantastic. By 
way of illustration only, we drew 
roughly 7,000,000 people from some- 
where into the labor force. As Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Anderson would put 
it, we had “negative” unemployment 
in that period. The case is even 
stronger, of course, when stated in 
terms of man-hours. Eras like the pres- 
ent transitional one are most aggravat- 
ing to business men to whom theoreti- 
cal profundities are mostly offstage 

(Continued on page 38) 


Marketing, indicates Mr. George, faces the respon- 
sibility of continually reconciling large-scale pro- 
duction with a product differentiation which 
individualizes consumption, and of keeping con- 
sumers’ expenditures up to a high percentage of 
disposable income. 
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A with some other of the 
non-durable consumer goods, there 
has been a shortage of candy while 
more of it has been made and eaten 
than ever before. This examina- 
tion of how this happened, what 
the effects have been upon the in- 
dustry, and how broad changes in 
the economy affect this product 
offers clews to similar situations in 


other fields. 


TAKES ITS PLACE AT THE DINNER TABLE 


Es 
, is no longer simply 
a confection. Fighters and war plant 
workers have discovered that it is an 
important energy food. In one form 
or another confectionery was a part of 
every combat and emergency ration. 
Today’s candy contains many whole- 
some foods. In addition to cane and 
beet sugars the industry in 1944 used 
these nutritious ingredients: corn 
syrup, 722,000,000 pounds; cocoa and 
chocolate, 384,000,000 pounds; milk 
products, 425,000,000 pounds; nuts 273,- 
000,000 pounds; and fruits, 10,000,000 
pounds. 
Many housewives have learned that 
a candy bar provides a nutritious, satis- 
fying, and economical dessert. Candy 
has taken its place at the dinner table. 
The manufacture of confectionery has 
become an important food industry. 
Early records show that the confec- 
tionery industry was well established 
in the United States by 1849. In that 
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year the wholesale value of confections 
exceeded $ 2,000,000. 

From the first the industry met with 
a ready demand for its products. “This 
is indicated by its extremely rapid 
growth which outdistanced both the 
increases in population and per capita 
income. In the 30 years between 1850 
and 1880 confectionery sales increased 
671 per cent; population and per capita 
income rose 112 per cent and 37 per 
cent respectively. In the next 30 years, 
from 1880 to 1910, the value of confec- 
tionery output increased an additional 
377 per cent, in contrast to a gain of 
84 per cent in population and 107 per 
cent in per capita income. 

Although there are large candy 
manufacturers in the United States 
the production of candy is largely a 
small-scale operation. In 1939 the aver- 
age candy factory in the United States 
employed 49 workers. The largest 
plants are located in Illinois (chiefly in 
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From Candy Industry, July 1937 


The disinclination for candy in hot weather 
and the demand for it during the Christ- 
mas holidays produces sharp seasonal vari- 
ation in candy production. 
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Chicago) where the average candy fac- 
tory employed 124 workers. 

The confectionery industry is becom- 
ing more concentrated and mechan- 
ized; in 1939 with 38 per cent fewer 
plants and with 22 per cent fewer 
workers than 10 years earlier the physi- 
cal volume of goods was 8 per cent 
greater. Additional evidence of con- 
centration is found in the distribution 
of orders. Approximately 96 per cent 





of Government orders in 1944 was in 
the hands of companies doing an an- 
nual business of $1,000,000 or more. 
This group also accounted for 86 per 
cent of all business. 

The manufacture of confectionery 
products is widely scattered through- 
out the United States. On the other 
hand, operations are highly concen- 
trated in the States of Illinois, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 





Canpy PropuctTIon, 1927-1944 


1927 


Tyre oF CANDY 


Plain Package Goods 98,796 
Fancy Package Goods 62,397 
Chocolate Bulk Goods. 194,125 
Bulk Confectionery 

Other Than Chocolate 450,646 
Molded Chocolate Bars. 136,927 
Chocolate Covered Bars 344,918 
Other Bars 84,929 
sc. and toc. Package 

Goods—Not Bars 88,306 
Penny Goods 272,121 
Total 1,733,255 





Thousand Pounds—————,__-—Per Cent Change— | 


1939 1944 1927-1939 1939-1944 | 
190,650 249,556 -+92.9 + 30.9 | 
20,500 84,120 —67.1 +310.3 | 
241,900 145,808 -+24.6 — 39.7 | 

| 
457,150 437.424 4 — 43 | 
172,200 437,424 25.8 —-154.0 | 
481,750 832,788 +-39.7 + 72. 

63,550 190,672 —25.2, -++200.0 
114,800 308,440 -++-29.9 -+168.7 
307,500 117,768 -+13.0 — 61.7 

2,050,000 2,804,000 -+18.3 + 36.8 


From Confectionery Sales and Distribution, United States Department of Commerce. 








DIsTRIBUTION OF CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY ACCORDING TO 


VALUE OF PropuctT, 1939 





East Per Cent U.S. 
New York.......... 13.6 
Pennsylvania 11.7 
Massachusetts 9.6 
New Jersey. ........ 2.6 
Maryland 1.1 
Rhode Island 0.3 
Vermont 0.1 
Total 39.0 

SouTH Per Cent U.S. 
re 2.1 
6s ko eens 2.0 
North Carolina 1.3 
ae 1.3 
Wennessee .......... r2 
Louisiana .......... 0.7 
Mississippi ......... 0.2 
|S 0.1 
Pletida . oo. Ais c.nis2 0.1 
Total 9.0 





MipwEst Per Cent U.S. 
Illinois 31.4 
Ohio 32 
Missouri 3.3 
Wisconsin 1.5 
Michigan 1.4 
ee 1.4 
Minnesota I.I 
GWA 6 2s ese ca ys 0.5 
GOGAl os oc ue xs 43-9 

West Per Cent U.S. 
California 5.6 
Washington ....... 0.9 
SIC CR aera 0.5 
Colorado . . ee 0.5 
Oklahoma ......... 0.3 
COIR: cosas kceuves 0.3 
TD Siivsticnres 8.1 


Computed from data on Confectionery and Related Products, United States Census of Manufacturers, 1939. 
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setts; about 65 per cent of confectionery 
as measured by value is produced in 
this area (table at lower left). Illinois 
alone produces over 31 per cent of the 
United States candy output. This State 
is first in the manufacture of every im- 
portant type of candy except caramels, 
glaced fruits and nuts, and candied 
popcorn. 

From a sectional viewpoint 44 per 
cent of confectionery products are pro- 
duced in the Middle West, about 38 
per cent in the East, 9 per cent in the 
South, and 8 per cent in the West. Of 
the products produced in the West, 70 
per cent are produced in California. 

Raw materials accounted for more 
than 57 per cent of confectionery whole- 
sale value in 1939. Sugar, cocoa pro- 
ducts, nuts, and corn syrup, constitute 
the principal raw materials in terms of 
dollars. When measured in pounds, 
the order of importance is cane sugar, 
corn syrup, milk products, chocolate 
and cocoa products, beet sugar, and 
nuts. 

The war demand for confectionery 
has been so great that in 1945 the indus- 
try spent $286,317,000 for materials. 
This amount is not far below the total 
value of all candy in 1939. 

A survery of the distribution of raw 
material sales emphasizes the para- 
mount importance of the Illinois mar- 
ket. This area absorbed the largest 
quantities of every confectionery ingre- 
dient except essential oils, and cream. 
These latter products amount to only 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the out- 
lay for materials. 


Fluctuations in Costs 


and Sales Value 


Confectionery material costs are sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations. From 1927 
to 1932 the average price of materials 
declined 50 per cent. By contrast, 
wholesale confectionery prices fell 40 
per cent. In the recovery period to 
1937, material costs rose 47 per cent 
and confectionery prices only 15 per 
cent. During the recession of 1937- 
1938, material costs again declined con- 
siderably more than the sales value of 
confectionery. The declines were 16 
per cent, and 7 per cent, for materials 
and confectionery respectively. From 
1938 to 1944 material costs and sales 
value have each risen 54 per cent. 
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If price history repeats itself, the next 
recession of consequence will find ma- 
terial prices weaker than confectionery 
prices. 

The demand for candy is but mod- 
erately affected by changes in general 
business conditions. In the severe de- 
pression of the early 1930’s the quantity 
of candy consumed decreased only 
about 8 per cent. 

Individual items, however, are sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations. In 1933, for 
example, fancy package goods were 
down 70 per cent from the 1930 aver- 
age. Bars, other than chocolate de- 
clined 53 per cent. In the mild reces- 
sion of 1937-1938, the only decline of 
magnitude was one of 20 per cent in 
plain package goods. 

Although the industry has consider- 
able year to year stability it is subject 
to wide seasonal swings. The low 
point in output occurs in June and July. 
This is followed by a rapid rise reach- 
ing a peak in October and November 
(see chart, page 15). The demand for 
candy during the Christmas Holidays 
and the general disinclination to eat 
candy in hot weather explain the wide 
seasonal swings. 


Channels of Distribution 


In the pre-war years the confection- 
ery industry was making important 
changes in its methods of distribution. 
The chain store as a distributor of 
candy doubled in importance from 
1927 to 1944. In 1927, 10 per cent of 
the candy distributed was marketed 
through chain stores, but by 1941 the 
proportion had risen to 21.4 per cent. 
Apparently this gain was at the ex- 
pense of the independent retailer. The 
independent retailer’s share of candy 
sales decreased from 27.5 per cent in 
1927 to 11.7 per cent in 1941 (see table, 
page 18). 

Distribution through factory-owned 
stores has remained in the neighbor- 
hood of g per cent. The jobber has 
been, and continues to be, the most 
important means of distributing con- 
fectionery. The jobber’s share has in- 
creased somewhat, rising from 53 to 
59 per cent between 1927 and 1940. 
During the war years, however, the 
jobber, as a distributor of candy, lost 
ground. This decline is probably a tem- 
porary phenomenon resulting from 
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Government purchases direct from the 
manutacturer. 

Grocery stores, food chains such as 
the A&P, and super-markets are assum- 
ing increasing importance as distribu- 
tors of confectionery. Grocery stores 
now sell a larger dollar volume of candy 
than of coffee or of butter. 

The vending machine as a means 
of distributing candy is increasing 1n 
importance. Such machines were a 
considerable factor in supplying the 
consumer during the war. Persons 
working long hours bought from vend- 
ing machines more often than they 
would have in less strenuous times. — 

How important the vending ma- 
chine has become is shown by a VU. S. 
Department of Commerce study. The 
investigators found that 4 per cent ot 
all candy was sold through vending 


machines. 


Imports and Exports 

Before the war imports of candy 
were negligible. Most of these came 
from Europe, and the Far East. In the 
war years, with domestic production 
limited and demand exceeding supply, 
imports were stimulated. Candy im- 
ports rose from 3,400,000 pounds In 1930 
to more than 70,000,000 pounds in 1945. 
These imports were mostly hard candy 
from Cuba; Canada, Mexico, and Ar- 
gentina contributed a small volume to 
the total. 

In no period have imports been large 
enough to be a factor of importance. 
In most years imports were equal to 
but a small fraction of t per cent of 
total production. 
1944, and 1945, however, imports rose 
At their peak, in 1945, they 


In the years 1943, 


sharply. 
were equal to 2.7 per cent of domestic 
production, 


It is improbable that the foreign 
manufacturer will be able to meet keen 
post-war competition. He is unac- 
customed to American standards of 
quality and flavor. Foreign goods are 
unlikely even to retain their present 
foothold in the United States market. 
Exports of confectionery, although rela- 
tively unimportant, are, in normal 
years, about twice as large as imports 
(see table, page 64). 


From 1927 to 1944 
During the twelve pre-war years from 


1927-1939 the candy industry was char- 
acterized by expanding production. 


WRAPPING CANDY 


Confectionery production gained tremendous impetus during the war years, 


The sales of plain package goods (sell- 
ing for less than $1) rose 93 per cent. 
The output of chocolate bars rose 40 
per cent, Package goods, of the 5 and 
10 cent variety, other than bars, gained 
30 per cent. The greatest increase in 
absolute volume in these years occurred 
in chocolate-covered bars where the gain 
Was 136,832,000 pounds. The next larg- 
est gain was in plain package goods, 
where sales rose 91,850,000 pounds. 

An exception to the general trend 
was a 67 per cent decline in fancy 
package goods selling for $1 or more. 
Production of non-chocolate bars also 


(Continued on page 58) 
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The increase in poundage from 1939-1944 exceeded twice that of the preceding twelve years. 





Through Jobbers 53-0 53. 53.0 
Direct to Retailers 
Chain Stores > DW0.0 527 292 
Independents 27.5 25.8 26.9 
Direct to Consumers 
Through Own Store 9.3 8.3 5.8 
Mail Order : 2 2 A 


Government Sales 


———————Per Cent Distributed Each 
1930 1931 1932 193319341935. 19301937 
mee 56.7 58.6 55.9 59.5 60.9 


19.2 19.9 20.0 19.2 


16.1 15.1 13.60 13.2 11.8 11.6 


we 
we 
We 


Way—— 


Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF CONFECTIONERY ]}HROUGH VARIOUS CHANNELS 





z 
1938 1939 194019411942 19431944 


59.1 58.6 58.8 58:0 «49.9 48.6 41.7 
10:2. 26:0. 20:0 23-4 3103. 1733, FSS 
12.7 12.6 12.0 11.7 16.2 159 16.7 

8.7 8.7 8.3 8.8 7.2 6.5 
2 mS oI oI Py i Py 4 
8.3 11.6 23.9 


Krom Candy Industry 1937, page 6, for 1927-1936 distribution and Confectionery Sales & Distribution, 1943, page 33. 
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How 


plant facilities grew from World War I experiences and how 
they were broadened and developed to meet World War II 


practices concerning accelerated charge-oys of war 


needs provide background for real appreciation of cited 
specific examples of effects of amortization policy on taxes, 
renegotiation, and financial statements. 


Pin 
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OF WAR FACILITIES 
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(/, URRENTLY, one of the 
most widely discussed post-war busi- 
ness subjects is amortization of cost of 
war facilities. The subject is extremely 
complicated from the tax, accounting, 
and financial viewpoints and much 
confusion and muddled thinking has 
surrounded it. A brief historical and 
analytical discussion may help to dispel 
some of the many erroneous impres- 
sions about the subject and to assist ex- 
; ae 
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Author, “War Contract Claims” 


ecutives responsible for company poli- 
cies relating to tax refunds, renegotia- 
tion rebates, reserves for depreciation 
and obsolescence of assets, and account- 
ing or financial statements. 

During World War 1, industry 
sought assurance that its investments 
in plant facilities, necessary to carry on 
the war would not be lost at the end of 
the war. Congress responded by en- 
acting the Revenue Act of 1918 which 
BBs ¥ 


i eee ce 


allowed a reasonable deduction for the 
amortization of such part as was borne 
by the taxpayer of the cost of facilities. 
constructed, erected, installed, or ac- 
cuired on or after April 6, 1917, for the 
production of articles contributing to 
the prosecution of the war. At any time 
before a specified date—a date which 
was extended by subsequent legisla- 
tion—the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue, either by his motion or at the 
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request of the taxpayer, was to re-ex- 
amine the taxpayer’s return and if he 
found as a result of such re-examina- 
tion that the deduction originally al- 
lowed was incorrect the tax for the war 
years was to be recomputed. 

Under the 1918 Act only a corpora- 
tion could take amortization deductions 
and, by definition, this included asso- 
ciations, joint-stock companies, and in- 
surance companies. By judicial deci- 
sion, a subsidiary corporation also was 
cntitled to the same benefits as the 
parent corporation. Such legislation 
while defective in many respects was 
on the whole liberally construed by the 
courts and accorded to the taxpayer the 
promised Congressional relief. 

For World War II, many business 
concerns in good faith and conscience 
felt that similar—though better drafted 
—provisions should be enacted to take 
care of certified emergency or war 
facilities utilized in the performance of 
war contracts. Again, Congress en- 
acted the sought-after tax relief begin- 
ning with the Second Revenue Act of 
October 8, 1940, and amended and in- 
corporated in section 124 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. By this section, as well 
as Ly others, the right to take amortiza- 
tion deductions was conferred not only 
upon corporations—as in the 1918 Act— 
but also upon individuals, corporations, 
partnerships, and estates and trusts. 
The privilege was extended to partner- 
ships in the same manner as to indi- 
viduals; not to the members thereof. 
Estates and trusts were treated likewise, 
except that the allowable deduction was 
apportioned between the income bene- 
ficiary and the fiduciary under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commissioner. 


What Is “Amortization”? 


Congress used the term “amortiza- 
tion” in both the World War I and II 
statutes without specifically defining its 
meaning. The use of the term was per- 
haps unfortunate. In common usage 
it presupposes a period of time for 
amortization and is employed most 
commonly in connection with payment 
of long-term debts. Since the last war 


The purpose for which machinery is acquired de- 
termines how it is classified for purposes of 
amortization. In some instances certain equip- 
ment will constitute a separate functional unit— 
or facility—while in other cases similar equip- 
ment will constitute only part of one facility. 
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the definition of the word in connec- 
tion with war facilities has been liti- 
gated only once. In that case the court 
ruled that to amortize meant “to de- 
stroy, kill, or deaden.” It deplored the 
use of the term in connection with the 
Revenue Act of 1918. Recently, one 
outstanding authority defined the 
meaning of the term, as used in the 
existing law, as “accelerated deprecia- 
tion” (except for land). The common 
usage, however, refers to it as a write- 
off—at the statutory rate—of the cost 
of emergency facilities. 


What Is a “Facility”? 


While “amortization” is not defined 
under existing tax laws, the term “emer- 
gency facilities” is expressly defined. 
According to the statute, it means “any 
facility, land, building, machinery, or 
equipment, or part thereof, the con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, in- 
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stallation, or acquisition of which was 
completed after December 31, 1939” and 
with respect to which a certificate of 
necessity has been secured from the 
appropriate Federal agency. Under the 
1918 legislation, the term was not spe- 
cifically defined. The statute merely 
provided that amortization could be 
taken “in the case of buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, or other facilities, 
constructed, erected, installed, or ac- 
quired, on or after April 6, 1917, for the 
production of articles contributing to 
the prosecution of the present war.” 

However, the phrase “other facili- 
ties” used in the Act was judicially con- 
strued rather liberally on the ground 
that Congress intended that such pro- 
visions were to be of a tax relief char- 
acter and also because it did not limit 
the scope of the term “facilities.” This 
same view also possibly could be ap- 
plicable to the words “any facility” as 











used in the existing law. A necessity 
certificate may cover several facilities. 
Generally, each functional unit should 
be considered, according to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, as a 
“separate facility.” In some instances, 
certain items of equipment constitute 
separate facilities while in others ex- 
actly similar items might constitute 
only parts of a functional facility. For 
example, in some instances certain mo- 
tors might be considered separate facili- 
ties, whereas in others they will consti- 
tute only parts of one facility, this being 
true even though they might be usable 
as replacement parts for other facilities. 
The purpose for which an item is ac- 
quired should be considered in dis- 
tinguishing the line of demarcation 
between separate facilities. 

The President on September 29, 1945, 
proclaimed that the emergency period 
was ended and that utilization of a sub- 


stantial portion of the emergency facili- 
ties was no longer required in the 
interest of national defense. Follow- 
ing this proclamation, many taxpayers 
elected to write-off the cost of emer- 
gency facilities, beginning on or after 
January 1, 1940, and ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945. Subsequently, on De- 
cember 12, 1945, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue issued Mimeograph 
No. 5957 containing answers to some 
22 questions as to the effect of the end- 
ing of the emergency period. To grant 
further time in which to file applica- 
tions for certificates of non-necessity, 
the President on January 14, 1946, ex- 
tended until February 15, 1946, the ter- 
minal date for filing the taxpayer’s 
application with the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration. Many taxpayers 
thus were given additional time in 
which to elect to terminate the taking 
of amortization deductions and recom- 
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pute their taxes over the shortened 
period provided by section 124 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

A typical instance of a recomputa- 
tion of the amortization deduction fol- 
lows: On August 15, 1942, the X Cor- 
poration, which makes its income tax 
returns on the calendar basis, acquired 
an emergency facility for the purpose 
of performing War Department con- 
tracts. The corporation elected to take 
amortization deductions and begin the 
60-month amortization period with 
September 1942, the month following 
acquisition. The corporation secured 
a non-necessity certificate from the 
Civilian Production Administration on 
June 15, 1946. Thereafter, the corpora- 
tion elected to terminate the amortiza- 
tion period and, accordingly, decided 
to recompute its deductions. 

Asa result, a new amortization period 
(not the 60-month) was substituted for 
the original one. The revised period 
consisted of 4 months in 1942, 12 months 
in 1943, 12 months in 1944, 12 months 
in 1945, and 6 months in 1946. The X 
Corporation’s income and excess-profits 
taxes for the taxable years 1942, 1943, 
1944, 1945, and 1946 were recomputed 
on the basis of a 46-month amortization 
period instead of the original one of 60 
months. 


Discontinued Amortization 


For those taxpayers who elected to 
discontinue amortization deductions 
another recomputation basis was per- 
mitted. For example: On November 1, 
1943, the Y Corporation, which makes 
its income tax returns on the basis of a 
fiscal year ending June 30, began the 
construction of an emergency facility 
which was completed on March 15, 
1944. The corporation elected to take 
amortization deductions with respect to 
this facility and to begin the 60-month 
amortization period with April 1944, 
the month following completion. On 
January 15, 1945, the corporation filed 
a notice with the Commissioner in 
which it elected to discontinue the 
amortization deductions as of the be- 
ginning of February 1945. On Sep- 


In the opinion of some authorities there is no 
need for the continuation of amortization pro- 
visions with respect to peacetime physical assets 
because under the Internal Revenue Code as 
interpreted by the courts the same accelerated 
depreciation is allowable for income tax purposes. 
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tember 29, 1945, the President issued 
the Proclamation ending the emer- 
gency period. The Y Corporation then 
elected to terminate the amortization 
period and, accordingly, its election to 
discontinue the amortization deduc- 
tion was disregarded. 

Instead of the original 60-month 
amortization period there was substi- 
tuted a new amortization period of 
18 months, comprising 3 months in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944; 
12 months in the taxable year ending 
June 30, 1945; and 3 months in the 
taxable year ending June 30, 1946. 
The corporation’s taxes for the fiscal 
vears ending June 30, 1944, 1945, and 
1946 were computed or recomputed so 
as to give effect to amortization deduc- 
tions computed on the basis of an 18- 
month period instead of amortization 
and depreciation deductions pre- 
viously taken. 


Tax Refund Claims 


Taxpayers who elected to terminate 
amortization periods and recompute 
their previously determined or paid 
income and excess-profits taxes over 
the accelerated period ending on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, provided they elected 
to do so within go days after issuance of 
the Presidential Proclamation, had one 
year in which to file for any resultant 
overpayment of taxes during the war 
years (1942-1945) which was attribut- 
able solely to recomputation of amor- 
tization deductions. If, however, the 
taxpayer elected within go days of the 
issuance of a non-necessity certificate 
and on the basis of such certificate, he 
had one year from the date of the non- 
necessity certificate in which to file for 
a tax refund. In contrast to the exist- 
ing time limits, it is interesting to note 
that the Revenue Act of 1926 permitted 
a taxpayer to file a claim for a refund 
due to amortization deductions before 
June 15, 1924. Such a claim was al- 
lowed for taxable years 1918, 1919, or 
1920. Originally, the 1918 Act provided 
that a redetermination of the amor- 
tization allowance could be filed within 
three years after the end of World 
War I. 

It should be noted that current tax 
regulations permit 6 per cent interest 
on the amount of the overpayment. 
The Revenue Act of 1942, however, 
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provided that interest “may” not be al- 
lowable but did not expressly repeal 
the 6 per cent general overpayment pro- 
visions of the Code. The usual general 
refund form, 843, has been used by the 
affected taxpayers and is wholly ac- 
ceptable to the Commissioner although 
the tax regulations do not expressly 
mention which form is required. How- 
ever, Mimeograph No. 5957 does men- 
tion it. 

If the Commissioner denies the re- 
fund claim or does not act upon it 
within six months from the date of fil- 
ing with the local collector, the taxpayer 
may file a petition for refund in the 
Federal courts. In accordance with the 
Internal Revenue and Judicial Codes, 
a taxpayer may file a suit at any time 
after six months up to two years in 
either the district courts of the United 
States or the Court of Claims of the 
United States. If the local collector to 
whom such wartime taxes were paid 
is dead or not in office the taxpayer 
must sue the United States. If, on the 
other hand, such collector is alive, the 
taxpayer must sue him exclusively 
claiming the 6 per cent statutory in- 
terest on the refund claim. A suit in 
the Tax Court for overpayment is of 
little aid to the taxpayer inasmuch as 
that court has held that it lacks power 
to compel the Commissioner to refund. 


Renegotiation Rebates 


The renegotiation law was operative 
up to December 31, 1945, and applied 
to business operations to that date. 
Many war contractors who have en- 
tered into renegotiation agreements 
or whose cases are pending are entitled 
under the Renegotiation Act of 1943 to 
a rebate on taxes paid or payable to 
the Government in which no recompu- 
tation of the amortization deduction 
has been made. 

To obtain a rebate the war contractor 
must file a claim for a “net renegotia- 
tion rebate” with the War Contracts 
Price Adjustment Board in Washing- 
ton in accordance with the Renegotia- 
tion Act. This must be accompanied 
by a statement of the recomputation 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. A separate claim must be filed 
for each year in which a net renegotia- 
tion rebate is claimed. Due to the slow 
processing of tax refund claims by the 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue, no rene- 
gotiation rebate actually may be re- 
ceived by the war contractor until after 
the action of such bureau in the tax 
matter. Recently, however, a special 
Amortization Subsection has been set 
up and it is anticipated that such tax 
refunds will be greatly expedited. 

The policy of the Price Adjustment 
Board until recently did not sanction 
the granting of such rebates if the con- 
tractor.refused to enter into the required 
renegotiation agreement. A unilateral 
determination establishing so-called ex- 
cessive profits gives no rise to a claim 
for even an estimated amortization de- 
duction such as is granted by the Board 
in tentative or conditional allowance 
cases where recomputation has not 
been made. In conditional allowance 
cases, the policy has been to include 
in the renegotiation agreement a pro- 
vision for the additional payment to the 
Government of any excess of the por- 
tion of amortization conditionally 
allowed in renegotiation over the cor- 
responding part of the amount finally 
determined as allowable by the Com- 
missioner for income and excess-profits 
tax purposes. 

Congress has set up a fund, limited 
to $15,000,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1946, for renegotiation refunds, 
including renegotiation rebates re- 
quired by law. Interest on the rebate 
is not payable, as in tax refund claims, 
except-on renegotiation refunds errone- 
ously collected by the Government 
pursuant to a unilateral determination 
in which case it is 4 per cent. 


Reserves for Depreciation 


The amortization of cost of war fa- 
cilities has brought into sharp focus 
the matter of depreciation and obso- 
lescence of business and industrial prop- 
erties. Some authorities see no need 
for the continuation of the amortiza- 
tion provisions with respect to peace- 
time physical assets because under 
section 23 (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code as interpreted by the courts the 
same accelerated depreciation allow- 
ance is available for Federal income tax 
purposes. Other authorities feel that 
only a decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States will clarify the ac- 
celeration of depreciation on assets 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 






Industrial production began to move upward after a temporary de- 


cline during May. There was a slight seasonal drop in individual 


income payments despite increased employment. Retail volume re- 


mained high although it was below the 1946 peak. Prices edged up. 


LTHOUGH production levels 
were sustained by some industries 
and increased by others during May, 
over-all industrial production declined 
as shortages of raw materials and work 
stoppages adversely affected the output 
ot both durable and non-durable goods. 
It was estimated that the, Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction (physical volume, seasonally 
adjusted, 1935-1939 == 100) fell 4 points 
to 160; this was 8 points below the post- 
war high of March and almost equal 
to the average monthly production in 
1941. 

Bituminous coal production during 
the first half of May continued to de- 
cline with the weekly output falling 
about 30 per cent below the low weekly 
tonnage in April. Dwindling stocks of 
coal were replenished to some extent 
during the latter half of May by the 
coal miners’ truce when production ex- 
ceeded that of the corresponding period 
in 1940 but was below that of the war 
vears. 
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Coal shortages resulted in a steady 
decrease in the output of steel during 
April and May; after a 10 per cent drop 
in April production in May fell nearly 
33 per cent and was estimated to be 
4.5 million tons. This drop in steel 
production along with shortages of 
coal, copper, and lead caused some 
manufacturers to cut operations as their 
inventories of basic metals declined 
steadily. 

This downward trend in May was 
evident in automobile production; 
weekly output increased steadily 
through March, April, and the first 


- Industrial Production 














Se Sdjusted Index, 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Board 
1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 227 243 334 160 
February 232 244 236 152 
March . 241 235 168 
April 237 239 230 164 
May 239 236 Pa5 160° 
June 237 235 22% 
July 240 230 210 
\ugust 242 232 186 
September 244 230 167 
October 247 232 102 
November 247 232 16) 
December 241 232 164 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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part of May and then dropped sharply 
during the last two weeks of May. A 
similar trend was evident in the pro- 
duction of wire and cable, electric 
motors, and some heating and plumb- 
ing equipment. Although increased 
production of coal and steel were re- 
ported for the first week of June, this 
added output did not result in an im- 
mediate increase of over-all production. 

Textile production during April was 
almost unchanged from the high level 
reached in March. Finishing opera- 
tions were limited by shortages of 
starch, coal, and some dyestuffs. 
Cotton consumption rose slightly as 
spinning mills increased operations to 
109.7 from 101.7 per cent of capacity. 
With adequate supplies of wool cloth- 
ing fabric, producers of suits found out- 
put limited mainly by labor shortages 
and a scarcity of cotton pocketing 
fabric. 

Food production generally was high 
during May; harvesting of many 
Spring crops was earlier than usual this 
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year and canning operations were well 
advanced. Butter production was esti- 
mated to be 30 per cent below that of 
a year ago which was the lowest year 
since 1923. Cold storage supplies were 
more than 10 per cent above those of a 
year ago; those of meat and butter were 
lower than in May 1945. 

The dollar value of business inven- 
tories increased steadily and was esti- 
mated to be $28 billion at the end of 
May as compared with $27.90 billion 
at the end of April. The over-all ad- 
vance in inventories resulted from the 
increase in inventories of finished goods 
as this more than offset a decline in 
inventories of raw materials (U. S. Of- 
fice of Business Economics). 


Business Inventories 














Btihons of Dollars; U $. Depart nent of Commerce 
1943 1944 1945 1946 

January 27.88 27.82 26.47 26.60 
February 27-57 26.56 27.07 
March 27.76 26.71 27-78 
April 27.67 26.87 28.02 
May 27.68 26.88 as 
June 27.41 26.60 

July Os es ’ 26.s5y |e 
August 28.09 3078 

September 28.41 27.06 

October 28.54 27.39 

November 28.71 27.67 

December 27-70 26.95 





* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


A rise in the dollar value of manu- 
facturers’ shipments, first apparent in 
March, continued the upward trend 
during most of May and the early part 
of June after an irregular decline in 
April. The rise resulted largely from 
increased shipments of durable goods; 
the value of shipments of non-durable 
goods remained almost unchanged 
from the March level. Despite in- 
creased shipments, the reduction of the 
huge backlog of orders during April 
and May was negligible as new order 
volume rose almost as fast as old orders 


were filled. 


Employment- -Seasonal increases 
in employment in agriculture and the 
building trades were further advanced 
in May by a rise in employment in 
some industries including a few that 
have usually experienced a seasonal de- 
cline at this time in previous years; the 
apparel, paper, and leather industries 
did not decline seasonally. Total em- 
ployment in May rose for the third 
successive month despite a decline in 
industrial output and was estimated to 
be 55,320,000 in the week ending May 
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11 as compared with 54,550,000 persons 
during the week ending April 13 (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census). 

Labor-management disputes during 
May curtailed the output of some es- 
sential raw materials such as coal, 
copper, and steel; shortages of these 
materials coupled with a restriction of 
railroad service during part of the 
month resulted in a temporary reduc- 
tion of the personnel in some industries. 
However, these reductions were 
limited to a few localities and many of 
the men laid off were recalled with the 
resumption of bituminous coal produc- 
tion under the miners’ truce. 

Unemployment continued to decline 
during May for the second successive 
month. The number of veterans se- 
curing employment was larger than the 
number being released from the armed 
services. Initial claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation rose considerably 
during the early part of May reflecting 
an increase in the number becoming 
eligible. There was also a slight in- 
crease in total claims; despite these in- 
creases, the weekly totals during May 
were below those of any other week in 
the first quarter of 1946. 


Income— he cumulative effects of 
a declining industrial output for two 
successive months resulted in a slight 
decrease in total income payments to 
individuals during May. A decline in 
total income payments has occurred 
from April to May every year since 
1933 and a similar decline this year has 
lowered the monthly total below that 
of May 1945 and placed it ata yearly 
rate of from $149 billion to $154 billion. 
This exceeds any yearly rate prior to 
1945 (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce). 

Work stoppages resulting from 
shortages of raw materials as well as 
strikes accounted for a large part of 


Employment 
Millions of Persons; U.S. Bureon of Census 
1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 51.4 50.4 50.1 51.4 
February 51.2 50.3 50.6 51.7 
March 51.2 50.5 50.8 53-0 
April 51.6 51.3 51.2 54-6 
May mm 5.0 shy LY 353 
~~ 
June LAr _ aL 
July 54.8 54.0 543 
August 54-4 53-2 53-5 
September 53-0 52.3 51.3 
October §2.2 52.2 51.6 
November 51.7 51.5 51.7 
December 51.0 50.6 51.4 














* New series. 
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Retail Sales 







Seasonally Adjusted index; 1935-1939 = 100; U. S. Department of Commerce 
1943 1944 1945 1946 

January 158.1 173.6 175.6 228.4 

February 168.4 173-9 193-2 234-7 

March 161.3 1977-9 193.8 232.5 

April 159.0 169.6 175-3 226.8 

May 156.5 174-5 177.6 220 ¢ 

June 164.2 174-4 182.8 

July 164.4 179-4 1 

August 165.9 7 $9.5 

September 1 179.1 189.2 

October INN 69.3 185.0 202.4 

November 174.1 192.0 215.8 

December I7t.4 187.7 210.6 














* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


the decline in income; they were only 
partly offset by increases in wage rates 
in some industries and increased em- 
ployment. Veterans’ readjustment al- 
lowances fell for the first time since 
the beginning of the year as a result of 
an increase in the number of veterans 
being employed and a decrease in the 
number of men being separated from 
the services. 

The per cent of total income that 
went into savings was from 2 to 4 per- 
centage points above that of pre-war 
peak prosperity years but was consid- 
erably lower than that reached during 
the war years. This decline in the per 
cent of total income being saved reflects 
both a decline in total income and high 
consumer expenditures. 


Trade—Following an expansion of 
consumer spending for goods in April 
that raised retail dollar volume to the 
highest level in 1946, retail volume in 
May declined only slightly. Despite 
this decline volume continued very 
high and was estimated to be from 
20 to 25 per cent above that of May a 
year ago. 

Generally inclement weather 
through a large part of the country 
along with shortages of some commodi- 
ties and greater consumer selectivity 
during May than in previous months 
were largely responsible for the decrease 
in retail volume. The demand for 
staple articles rose with the advent of 
the railroad strike and remained high 
after it was settled. The effects of other 
strikes were not felt immediately at 
the retail level. 

Total wholesale volume in May was 
maintained at almost the same high 
level as that of April and was estimated 
to be about 20 per cent above that of a 
year ago. New order volume rose as 
buyers began placing orders for Fall 
apparel and was further expanded by 
the raising of quotas on some durable 
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Consumers’ Price Index 
Jadex; 1935-1939 == 100; U. 5. Bareap of Labor Statistics 














1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 120.7 124.2 127.1 129.9 
February 321.0 123.8 126.9 129.6 
March 122.8 123.8 126.8 130.2 
Ap#fl 424.1 124.6 127.1 130.9 
May 425.1 125-5 128.1 131.8 
June 124.8 125.4 a a 
July 2 Tm. | 1294 
August 323-4 1264 129.3 
Septembes 123.9 126.5 128.9 
October 3244 126.5 128.9 
November 124.2 126.6 129.3 
Decembes 524.4 127.0 129.9 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


goods, Despite an interruption of de- 
liveries caused by the two-day rail 
strike, inventories were slightly above 
those of a year ago and there was an 
increase in the supply of some previ- 
ously scarce items such as electrical ap- 
pliances. 


Prices—A substantial rise in the price 
ceiling of grain coupled with higher 
ceilings on a number of non-agricul- 
tural products resulted in an increase 
of 1 per cent in the wholesale price level 
during May. The largest gains of the 
momth were in prices of textile prod- 
ucts, farm products, and raw materials 
with slight advances in almost all other 
groups. The wholesale commodity 
price index (U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1926 = 100) was estimated 
to be 111.1 for May, 4.8 per cent above 
the May index a year ago and higher 
than any monthly index since January 
1921 when it stood at 114.0. 

Prices to consumers continued the 
upward trend that was evident during 
the war years and were more than 30 
per cent above the 1939 yearly average. 
Rising prices of fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
and clothing were responsible for the 
bulk of the increase; food prices reached 
a level equal to the wartime peak that 
occurred in the Summer of 1943. 

The consumers’ price index (U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 
= 100) was estimated to be 131.8 for 
May, an increase of slightly less than 
1 per cent over the April figure of 130.9 
and 22 per cent above that of May 194s. 


Fimance—the prospect of impaired 
earning possibilities with an accom- 
panying decline in stock prices during 
the early part of May was replaced dur- 
ing the last half of the month by a gen- 
eral increase in the composite average 
of stock prices as some labor difficulties 
were overcome and expectations of fu- 
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ture production gains rose. There 
were general price rises in both indus- 
trials and utilities but the largest per- 
centage gain was in railroad stock 
prices. 

Industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural loans reported by Federal Reserve 
member banks in 101 cities were al- 
most the same in May as in April; 
loans outstanding, averaging about $7.5 
billion during May, were consistently 
higher by about $2 billion than during 
the corresponding weeks a year ago. 
Excess reserves declined steadily 
through May; they were estimated to 
be $700,000,000 on June 5 or 22 per cent 
below those of the previous month and 
41 per cent below the $1,180,000,000 ex- 
cess reserves of June 7, 1945. Money in 
circulation increased slightly during the 
month and was $28.1 billion at the end 
of May, the highest since mid-January, 
as compared with $26.5 billion a year 


ago 
ago. 


Business Population—After in- 
creasing steadily through 1944 the total 
number of businesses expanded rapidly 
during 1945 and the first quarter of 
1946 reflecting the growing movement 
tc enter into business. The tendency 
has become increasingly evident since 
the cessation of hostilities last Summer. 
The number of businesses rose from 
3,134,100 on September 30, 1945 to 
3,234,800 on December 31, 1945, reports 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The number of 
new businesses established during the 
fourth quarter of 1945 rose to 137,400 
or nearly 30 per cent above the third 
quarter. 

The increase in new businesses in 
the last quarter of last year affected all 
major groups; the largest rise was in 
the retail trades where the total of new 
businesses was 67,900 or 46 per cent 
above that of the third quarter. The 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 

















Index; tg26 == 100; U. S$. Bureau of Labor Stat:stic 

1943 1944 1945 1949 
January 101.9 103.3 104.9 107.1 
February 102.5 103. 105.2 107.7 
March 103.4 103.8 105-3 108.9 
April 103.7 103.9 105.7 110.2 
May 104.1 104.0 106.0 Lt 1.1% 
June aan X — OU. 
July 103.2 104.1 105.9 
August 103.1 103.9 105.7 
September 103.1 104.0 105.2 
October 103.0 104.1 105.9 
November 102.9 104.4 106.8 
December 103.2 104.7 107.1 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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second largest increase among the 
major groups was the 32 per cent rise 
in new service industries. Contract 
construction, mining and quarrying, 
and manufacturing attracted larger per- 
centages of new businesses in the last 
quarter of 1945 than in the third 
quarter; percentage increases were 19.4, 
12.5, and g respectively. 

That this trend has continued into 
1946 was substantiated in a recent study 
on new business incorporations pre- 
pared by Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. and 
based upon reports by the State Depart- 
ments of 42 States. According to this 
study the 32,567 corporations chartered 
during the first quarter of 1946 ex- 
ceeded by far the previous peak which 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index; Dow-Jones 

















1943 1944 1945 i940 

January 120.52 137-74 153.95 Wy nar 
February 127.40 135-97 157-13 199.46 
March 13815 139.07 1597-22 194-37 
April 134-13 137-19 160. 205.81 
May 138.60 139.22 165438 206.43 
June 141.25 145.46 £33 
July 142.90 148.37 | ue 
August 1361 166.16 
September oe 177-96 
October 147.68 185.07 
November 146.38 190.22 
December 150.35 192.74 

= er @ 
occurred in 1929 and was 56.8 per cen! 


above the third quarter of 1945. 


Failures—The number of business 
failures rose in May after a two-month 
decline. Concerns failing, at 92, were 
more numerous than in any month of 
1945 and were equalled only in Febru- 
ary in this year. Although the number 
of failures was one and a third times 
as high as in May last year, it was lower 
than in any other May on record. 
Dun’s Insolvency Index, projecting this 
monthly failure rate to an annual basis, 
indicated 4.5 concerns failing per 10,000 
businesses. 

The liabilities involved in failures oc- 
curring in May were a little lower than 
in the previous month; they aggregated 
$2,656,000 and were the highest volume 
of losses reported in the month of May 
in four years. The rise in liabilities 
came entirely from large failures with 
losses of $25,000 or more, which were 
more than twice as numerous as in the 
previous May. The number of small 
failures, on the other hand, continued 
a downward trend. In no month since 
January 1943 have there been so many 
failures in the large size groups. 
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Almost half of the month’s failures 


S I G N ] FI CA N ig ] N D ] C A 6 i O R S were concentrated in manufacturing. 


Forty-one manufacturers failed, the 
SOMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN'S REVIEW” , Ngee 
COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW highest number in this industry group 


More detailed figures appear in Dwun’s SratisticaL REVIEW. in over three years. Failures in retail- 
ing, at 26, fell far short of the total in 
manufacturing, but were more than 














The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 
ot commodities in genera : . 5 : 
INSOLVENCY ee ee twice as numerous as in any other trade 
1946 1945 1946 e ‘ : 
June 25..$4.35 June 26..$4.11 High $4.35 June 18 += OF industry group. Compared with 
50+---——_+_- INDEX —. June 18.. 4.35 June 19.. 4.11 Low 4.12 Jan. 22 Fs 
May last year, a sharp upswing occurred 
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June rt eae ee June 12.. 4.10 1945 
Apparent annual failures June 4.. 4.21 June 5.. 4.08 High $4.16 Nov. 27 : - : . 
per 10,000 enterprises May 28.. 420 May 29.. 4.08 Low 4.04 Sept. 4 iN manufacturing with one and one- 
eek half times as many failures; in com- 
» ’ 
Daity WHOLESALE Price INDEX i : / 
a ADJUSTED The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 3o Mercial service there were two and 
For S | Variat basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100). | ; If . etn : ‘ f il x I 
a~{ For Seasonal Variation EMOTE ALARA ” _. — one-ha f times as many failures. In 
June May Apr. Mar, Feb. construction, wholesaling, and _retail- 
UNADJUSTED I 194.81 188.98 188.44 185.19 183.29 : ‘ a ; 
0 OVUUTICUCEOCETTORE OEE Pe retiree, IPF jeueeesl Bees ee 189.09 188.49 185.50 183.38 ing the number ot concerns failing did 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 Risowie 195.65 189.16 189.22 Pee t ..-- zi 
195.19 189.16 189.18 183.73 not vary from the 1945 level by more 
195.19 Paces 189.25 183.40 . 
195.15 189.13 189.46 183.69 than one or two. 
Tue FartureE Recorp 195.66 189.28 t+.... 183.84 hs : hpee ? ; 
' sees 195-72 189.34 189.25 184.07 Failures in machinery manufacturing 
May Apr. May PerCent Gates ae 189.46 189.46 184.24 ; S ds ‘ 
1946 1946 1945 Changet to... 96.11 189.38 189.64 t---- continued an upward trend rising to 
Don's INSOLVENCY INDEX * $e 195-79 189.29 189.35 184.52 = ; 2 2 x 
Unadjusted .........- 70 45 44 $7 theese 196.23 tee, 188.74 *.... 15. Five concerns failed in each of 
Adjusted, seasonally... 45 41 4207 7 paris 190.45 poa-ay Ge ase hree retail lines— ‘ >| t tive 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 92 81 ae agen oe oe Spe a three retau lines—apparel, automotive, 
NuMBER By Size oF Dror 16.... teres 194.01 189.09 184-65 and eating and drinking places. Ex- 
Under $5,000......... 26 26 27 — 4 ke 198.80 193.80 189.06 eat é é : . 
$5,000-$25,000 ....... 27 270 28 4 aR. 198.33 193-60 189.45 184.53 cept for an upswing in the machinery 
$25,000-$100.000 .. 30 19 13 +131 awk rn ee rere 184.12 ‘ : 
$100,000 and over. ... 9 9 4 #125 30.25. 19852 194.01 180.50 184.35 industry to three times the number a 
, é 
NuMBER BY INDUsTRY GROUPS Zl eeoe 198.65 194-11 Tice 184.56 : x bye 
Manufacturing ...... 413426 5822... 198-74 © 194.20 189.24 *.... year ago and a decline in food retailing 
Wholesale Trade...... 4 10 ¢ — 33 See | Baee 194.19 189.48 wisn. i | eas : 1 | x | half 
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Pee ee ee a 194.33 189.30 185.1 : eee 
noel deseo” Cee oie Re Series 185.33 were no marked changes from 1945 in 
CurRENT LIABILITIES..... $3,656 $3,785 $2,208 6: ee! eee 193.59 189.03 s giz: i 
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* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 194-71 tr 
+ Per cent change of May 1946 from May 1945. tare y- 
t+ Sunday. * Market closed 7 ‘eae . . a 
Some two million dollars of liabili- 
Faiturrs By Divisions or IxpustRy Bank CLeaRinGs—INpivipuaL Crrirs ties in May were involved in manufac- 
(Current liabilities in —Number~ Liabilities, (Thousands of dollars) ac Pn oes is] S- 
Saha ale) cin. vo. ten» Bias “wet - turing failures. Five lines in this indus 
3946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 Change try group had failures with aggregate 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 180 _ 129 9,636 7,731 ae ae ee 1.826.127 1,604,367 413.8 / . _€ 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 9 10 1,064 1,819 Philadelphia ....... 3,226,000 >,969 ,000 + 8.7 losses exceeding $100,000: mining, 
Food and Kindred Products 12 6 591 196 Buffalo .......-+-; 274,912 287,199 rhe 3 Sees oepee 2 > “hj 
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Chemicals, Allied Products. ) 6 307 33 Baltimore ........+ 94,734 +-21.0 ae : sp: ' . “ty: 
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RETAIL SPENDING AT NEW HIGH 


The Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose to 237.4 in May from 247.3 in April. The 
barometers are compiled under the general direction of Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


RADE volume in retail estab- 
lishments during the month of April 
topped all previous records for the 
month and was the highest for any 
month on record, with exception of De- 
cember 1945. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce reported dollar 
volume of retail trade at $7.4 billion in 
April, a gain of 35 per cent over the 
$5.5 billion for April 1945. This figure 
was 3 per cent above the $7.2 billion for 
March. Preliminary data indicate that 
retail volume for the country in May 
Was approximately 25 per cent above 
May 1945, with the best gains in the 
Eastern and Middle Western sections 
of the country. 

Consumer expenditures in April as 
measured by the Dun’s Review Trade 
Barometer were nearly 29 per cent 
above the level of April 1945. This is 
one of the largest year-to-year increases 
in the barometer on record. The ba- 
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rometer stood at 247.3, another high 
point for the index, 2 per cent above 
the 242.4 (revised) for March. This 
barometer has been adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation and for the number of 
trading days in the month; 1935 to 1939 
equals 100. The seasonally adjusted 
preliminary barometer for May was 
237.4, a gain of 22 per cent over the 
194.1 for May 1945. 

In all of the 29 Trade Barometer re- 
gions there were substantial gains in 
the April 1946 barometers over ,those 
for April 1945. The smallest increase 
was in the Detroit Region (12), where 
consumer spending was depressed for 
many months following the end of the 
war by the automobile strikes. Other 
regions where the barometer increases 
over a year ago were considerably be- 
low the average for the United States 
were the Portland and Seattle Region 
(27), the Kansas City Region (17), and 
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Trade data are gathered by the local Dux & Brapstreet, INc., offices. 


the Maryland and Virginia Region 
(18). The largest barometer gains over 
April 1945 were in the Denver Region 
(25), the New York City Region (2), 
and the Atlanta and Birmingham Re- 
gion (20). These year-to-year gains 
are among the highest on record for the 
barometers. 

A mixed tendency was evident in 
the movement of the barometers of the 
2g regions from March to April. In 
16 of the regions, chiefly those in the 
Southern and Western parts of the 
country, the barometers gained over 
March and in 12 of them the ba- 
rometers fell, while in one region, the 
Philadelphia Region (6), there was no 
change. . The smallest gains were in 
the Denver Region (25), and the Mem- 
phis Region (22). The largest in- 
creases were in the Florida Region (21) 
and the Texas Region (24). 

(Regional Reports on page 28) 
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The Regional Trade Barometers are 
compiled under the direction of Dr. 
L. D. H. Weld. The barometers are 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


7~% Change from— ‘i, Change from 


REGION: ae Apr. Mar. REGION: Apr Apr. Mar. seasonally adjusted; 1935-1939 = 100. 
United States 2 : so = . 1946 1945 1946 Regional trade information is based 
ate 247.3 +28.6 + 2.0 15. lowa, Nebraska 232.2 +25.6 — 6.7 upon opinions and comments of busi- 
. eer ae Be .+...+. 200.7 $22.5 — 1.2 16. St. Louis 225.0 +29.4 — 4.1 ness men gathered and weighed by the 
a's ibe ork City 242.1 +35-9 + 4.8 17. Kansas City...... 233-7 +19.4 — 4.0 local Dun & BRADSTREET offices, Pay- 
co Albany, Utica, Syracuse 221.1 +31.8 — 9.5 18. Maryland, Virginia... 246.8 +19.8 — 1.6 roll and employment data are from 
4. Buffalo, Rochester 247-4 +248 + 6.6 19. North, South Carolina 257.7 +32.5 + 4.5 Government sources. Most of the in- 
5- Northern New Jersey. 199.3 +30.7 + 0.6 20. Atlanta, Birmingham. 323.7 +35.8 + 3.7 formation summarized here represents 
6. Philadelphia 228.4 +34.4 o 21. Florida .. 313.2 +29.0 +10.4 final figures for April. 
7. Pittsburgh 215.7 +28.2 + 2.3 22. Memphis 291.0 +33.9 + 0.3 Department store sales are from 
8. Cleveland 230.4 +22.4 — 3.9 23. New Orleans 281.8 +31.4 + 8.6 the Federal Reserve Board and are 
9. Cincinnati, Columbus 252.3 +28.6 + 0.4 24. Texas 325.0 +33.7 +11.1 for the four weeks ended May 
10. Indianapolis, Louisville 261.5 +24.5 — 4.5 25. Denver é 234.5 +36.3 + 0.3 28, 1946. 
11. Chicago 223.1 +25.3 — 3.2 26. Salt Lake City 264.5 +29.0 + 3.2 More complete barometer figures 
(2. Detroit 227.0 +12.9 — 7.3 27. Portland, Seattle 277.0 +17.7 + 0.4 and more detailed regional information 
(3. Milwaukee . 254.3 +30.0 — 3.6 28. San Francisco... ... 260.8 +23.4 + 1.0 is published in Duwn’s StTatisTicaL 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul. 220.66 +34.3 — 7.5 29. Los Angeles 280.6 +-+-31.1 + 3.3 REvIEw. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


New England Region—Barometer gained considerably over a year 
ago but fell from a month ago; index below U. S. level. Wholesale 
trade moderately above a year ago. Manufacturing employment 
5% above a month ago and at highest level since V-J Day. — 


New York City Region—Barometer gain over a year ago one of 
the largest in U.S. Wholesale volume 5% over a year ago in Bridge- 
port. New York City hotel sales 16% over a year ago. Slight 
iMcrease in employment and payrolls in New York. Collections 
steady. 


Albany, Utica, and Syracuse Region—Barometer had large gain 
over a year ago. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Employ- 
ment and payrolls well above a month ago upon settlement of strikes 
affecting the area. 


Buffalo and Rochester Region—Barometer gained considerably 
over a year ago. Wholesale trade moderately over a year ago. Fac- 
tory employment continued to rise over a month ago. 


Northern New Jersey Region—Barometer gain over a year ago 
about average. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Industrial 
employment for Elizabeth area 13% below a year ago. 


Philadelphia Region—Barometer substantially above a year ago, 
unchanged from March. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. 
Employment and payrolls below a year ago; generally over last 
month. Number of employees in Trenton pottery industry well 
over a year ago. 


Pittsburgh Region—Barometer gained over a year and a month 
ago. Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Factory employment 
and payrol] levels over a year ago, and generally over a month ago. 
Steel production in May about 42% of capacity. 


Cleveland Region—Barometer gain over a year ago under average 
for country. Wholesale trade about 10% over a year ago. Employ- 
ment for Cleveland estimated moderately over January 1946. Steel 
rate for May at about 75% of capacity. 


Cincinnati and Columbus Region—Barometer gain over a year 
ago equal to U. S. average. Wholesale trade about 15% over a year 
ago. ‘Employment slightly over March. 


Indianapolis and Louisville Region—Barometer had large gain 
over a year ago. Wholesale trade moderately over a year ago. Em- 
ployment and payrolls generally rose from the March level. 


Chicago Region—Barometer increased over a year ago but declined 
slightly from month ago. Wholesale trade generally well above a 
year ago. Employment and payroll changes from a month ago very 
small. Steel production at 55°% of capacity. 


Detroit Region—Barometer increase over a year ago less than 
average, one of largest drops from a month ago. Wholesale trade 
well above a year ago. Employment and payrolls under a year ago. 


Milwaukee Region—Barometer gain over a year ago slightly above 
average. Wholesale trade above a year ago. Employment and 
payroll levels below a year ago. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul Region—Barometer rose substantially 
over a year ago; decline from March largest in the country. Whole- 


sale volume about 15°% over a year ago. Sugar beets made record 
growth in Montana. Freight carloadings off sharply from a year ago. 


Iowa and Nebraska Region—Barometer gain over a year ago 
below U. §. average. index fell sharply to 6% under U. S. level. 
Wholesale trade considerably over a year ago. Iowa employment 
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and payrolls over a year ago; wheat production 25% above a year ago. 


St. Louis Region—Index fell to 9% below U. S. Wholesale 
volume in St. Louis considerably above a year ago. Man i 
output expanded somewhat. Unfavorable weather detrimental to 
wheat; pastures and livestock generally in good condition. 


Kansas City Region—Index fell to 6% below U. S. level. Whole- 
sale trade generally over a year ago. Kansas flour production about 
32% below a year ago. Winter wheat progress fair to good. 


Maryland and Virginia Region—Barometer gain over a year ago 
under average for country. Wholesale trade moderately over a year 
ago. Richmond cigarette production over a year ago. May postal 
receipts in Washington, D. C., highest for any month this year. 


North and South Carolina Region—Barometer gain over April 
1945 and a month ago well above average. Wholesale trade in most 
cities over April 1945. Charleston County banner cabbage crop 
brought record financial return. Pastures good. 


Atlanta and Birmingham Region—Barometer gain over year and 
month ago well above average. Wholesale volume well above a year 
ago. Coal strike affected 21,000 miners and curtailed output. 


Florida Region—Barometer had second highest gain over March. 
Wholesale trade well above a year ago. Tampa cigar production 
slightly over a year ago. Employment and payroll levels in Jackson- 
ville under a year ago when shipyards and war plants were in opera- 
tion. 

Memphis Region—Barometer gain over April 1945 above average, 
index 18°% above U. S. level. Wholesale volume little below April 
1945. Arkansas employment at virtually same level as in March. 


New Orleans Region—Barometer gain over a year and month ago 
above average. Wholesale trade slightly above a year ago. Number 
of veterans drawing unemployment compensation declined slightly 
from March peak. Operations in New Orleans port curtailed sharply. 


Texas Region—Barometer increase over a year ago well above U. S. 
Wholesale volume over a year ago. Daily crude oil production 10% 
above a year ago. Texas livestock shipments twice March volume. 
Progress of cotton and wheat unsatisfactory. 


Denver Region—Barometer gain over a year ago better than U. S. 
average. Wholesale trade moderately above a year ago. Winter 
wheat production about 1,000,000 bushels above 1945 in Denver 
area. 


Salt Lake City Region—Barometer increase over a year ago aver- 
age. Wholesale volume well above a year ago. Manufacturing 
hampered by strikes in coal and metal mining, and smelter industries. 
Several flour mills in Salt Lake City area closed due to wheat re- 
strictions. 

Portland and Seattle Region—Barometer gain over a year and 
month ago among smallest in country. Wholesale trade about 15% 
over a year ago. Lumber plants in Spokane area on reduced sched- 
ules. 


San Francisco Region—Barometer gains over a year and month 
ago below average. Wholesale volume about 10% over a year ago. 
Employment considerably under a year ago in San Francisco area. 


Los Angeles Region—Barometer gain over a year and month ago 
a little above average. Wholesale volume slightly above a year ago. 
Employment in Los Angeles area well below a year ago. Arizona 
farm prices 5 points above a year ago, up 1 point from April. 





Make this model GE DeWalt the No. 1 tool on your reconver- 
sion equipment list! 

This DeWalt is a precision-built tool for wood-cutting opera- 
tions, capable of doing accurate variety work. 


You should consider this machine first for general carpenter 
maintenance—for crating and boxing—for pattern work—and 
for construction inside or outside the plant. 


DeWalt is the only power saw of its kind made that’s backed 
with almost a quarter of a century’s experience and specializa- 
tion in the design, development and production of one machine. 


It is the machine that will bring new standards of efficiency and 
production to your cutting jobs no matter how... where... 
or when you cut wood. 


For complete information about the DeWalt line of world-famous 
radial power saws, write for our catalog. Address: DeWalt 
Products Corporation, 277 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


DE WAL 
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$500,000 
Worth of 
Business 





From 


GREY IRON CASTINGS 
AVAILABLE CAPACITY ANY WEIGHT 
ALL TYPES MACHINE WORK WANTED 
FREDERICK [RON & STEEL CO 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 





Lines 
of 
Classified 
Advertising! 


Tiny in size and small in 
cost are these five lines 

of classified advertising 
which appeared in 

The New York Times... 


Yet they produced 
$500,000 worth of business 
within two months, says 
the Frederick Iron and 
Steel Company! 


“Some of America’s 
largest industrial 
corporations have become 
regular customers through 
The Times. We have 

never received such value 
for such small cost.” 


Small or large, plain or 
fancy, your advertising has 
more effective distribution, 
interests more people, 
sells more products 

when it appears in 

The New York Times. 


The New Work Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print'’ 











HERE and THERE w BUSINESS 


BRIEFS ABOUT WHAT'S NEW 


AS OBSERVED BY THE 


Synthetic Rubber—‘Silastic,” a 
new silicone rubber manufactured by 
the Dow Corning Corporation, Mid- 
and, Mich. is available for many 
applications where articles made from 
conventional rubber deteriorate rapidly 
because of heat or weathering. It like- 
wise permits simplification in the de 
sign of equipment and installations 
which of necessity have been compli- 
cated by the limited heat resistance of 
elastic materials previously available. 

This rubber-like material. whose 
source is chemically modified sand, re 
tains its elasticity at temperatures of 
500 degrees Fahrenheit and upward 
and remains flexible at temperatures 
as low as minus 7o degrees. It can be 
molded or extruded Into any desired 
shape. Uses include coating for glass 
cloth, metal, or wire as well as an 
electrical insulating material and for 
bonding in the manufacture of heat- 
stable, flexible, and waterproof lamina- 


tions of glass or asbestos cloth. 


Training Grocers—Outlines of a 
complete on-the-job training program 
designed to factlitate the entry of 
753,000 Veterans into the independent EC- 
tail stores has been prepared by the 
National Association of Retail Grocers. 
The program is de signed to aid the in- 
experienced veteran who wishes to 
earn while he learns, at the same time 
cualifying for Government subsistence. 

The outlines are intended to give the 
grocer a clear indication of what must 
be covered to train an employee prop- 
erly that the latter may be qualified for 
the position of department head, assis- 
tant store manager, journeyman meat- 
cutter, and other positions. The pro- 
gram leading to the position of assistant 
store manager is expected to take ap- 
proximately three years if the trainee 
has had no previous experience. 

The training program is divided 
under the headings of handling fresh 
produce, handling groceries, taking 
care of supplementary lines, proper 
checkout procedures, managerial duties, 
and outlines of training for the journey- 
man meat-cutter. 

Training program outlines are avail- 
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IN INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


able both to veterans and retail food 
merchants upon application to the Na 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago I, Ill. 


Heliocopter—Newspapers maintain 
virplanes to fly reporters and photogra- 
phers to the scene of spot news stories 
and airplanes are used by other business 
organizations to fly salesmen on high: 
competitive orders and executives to 
conferences. However, a new field tor 
business use of planes is in rescue work. 

The United-Rexall Drug Company 
has purchased one of the first Bell 
Model AT Heliocopters, made by Bell 
Aircraft Corporation at Niagara Falls. 
This will be completely stocked with 
emergency drug supplies, anti-toxins, 
rescue and aid equipment, and one of 
ithe newly developed plastic lungs. The 
“mercy ship” will be put into operation 
in southern California this Summer. 

As the heliocopter can take off and 
land vertically, enabling it to get into 
isolated spots, it is well suited for rescue 
and disaster relief work. Based in Los 
Angeles, the Rexall heliocopter will be 
thoroughly tested for all kinds of relief 


missions. 


Duplicator—A new multigraph en- 
gineered to eliminate waste in the re- 
production and use of business forms 
for practically all phases of industrial 
or office operation is announced by 
the Adressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. 

With this model it is possible for 
every type of business to convert blank 
paper into any type of form needed 


without costly overruns and without 











WHEREVER You co- 
) YOU SEE 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Burroughs machines are used extensively 
} by the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago--one of thousands of banks 
listed as satisfied Burroughs users. 
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For more than fifty years, Burroughs has worked in close, 
continuous association with business men everywhere 
in helping them solve their figuring and accounting problems. 
fe ore The experience gained through this long association 
explains, in part, Burroughs’ recognized ability to analyze 
office procedures and requirements . . . to make practical, 


y. ‘ J : ¥ 4 
urroug & carefully-thought-out recommendations . . . to select, 
rg 


install and apply the machines and methods that provide 
f 


IN MACHINES maximum accuracy and efficiency at minimum expense. 
, IN COUNSEL This experience, plus Burroughs’ continuing program of new 
iy IN SERVICE machine developments to meet ever-changing business 


needs, is an important reason why you see Burroughs 
machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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forthis 
booklet on _ 


BRC RESEARCH 
SERVICES 


Find out today about the organ- 

ization that for over a quarter of a 

century has specialized in apply- 

ing scientific research methods to 

all types of business problems 

including— 

@ Reducing Production Costs 

@ Improving Employee Relations 

@ Increasing Sales 

@ Strengthening of Financial 
Controls 








BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
1614 Duane Bivd., Kankakee, Ill. 
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XTRA profits—increased production— 


come from using right methods. HAN- 
SEN is the right tacking method. It elimi- 
nates tack-spitting, hand-pounding or fore- 
arm devices. Why? It's faster, more 
efficient, more compact, does neater work. 


Drives T-head Tacks up to 1/2”—the 
only Tacker that does! Models for driving 
two-pointed Tackpoints up to 12”. Self- 
contained, ready for instant, continual 
action. 


It pays to use the right tacking, fasten- 
ing and assembling method. HANSEN is 
that method—as demonstrated ash fot 


in all types of industrial plants. 
RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40 ILL 














A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. °°!9 





















stocking large supplies of forms which 
may become obsolete through changes 
in methods and operations in the office 
or plant. 

New features include an automatic 
vacuum-type paper feeder capable of 
handling weights and grades of paper 
from 13-pound bond to cardboard 
1 ‘16th of an inch thick. Other new 
features are ink fountain control, an 
ink roller cleaning device, faster ribbon 
feed, micrometer platen adjustment, 
wide paper stop fingers, needle and 
oilite bearings, and a cabinet stand 
which has doors on the operating side 
and storage racks for ink rollers, tools, 


and frequently used supplies. 
] ) PI 


Electronic T esting—Microwave 
tubes, used for warume radar purposes 
as marker beacons, may through use 
vf relatively simple waveguide systems 
be built into industrial production lines 
for innumerable inspection, control, 
and grading operations hitherto prac- 
tically impossible, predicts Marcus A. 
Acheson, manager of the Advanced 
Development Laboratories, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Kew Gardens, 
Ny, 

The tubes, about 2 inches long and 
’sths of an inch in diameter, are in the 
lower end of the microwave region, 
are most useful for frequencies between 
1,000 and 

power consumption of only a few 


3,000 megacycles, and have 


watts. 

While peacetime usage of these war- 
developed tools offers an almost un- 
limited field, Mr. Acheson points out 
that such usage is still in the imagina- 
tive stage. A related wartime usage 
of the tubes was in testing condenser 
oils. 

‘The microwave ” states Mr. 
“might be arranged to ac- 


system,’ 
Acheson, 
commodate the passage of many mass- 
produced products directly through the 
microwave circuit to indicate faults 
of structure, composition, degree of 
moisture content, impurities, surface 
hardness of metals, ripeness of fruits, 
and many other characteristics now 
requiring expensive laboratory testing 
and frequently involving the destruc- 
tion of a percentage of production.” 
Due to their short wave length, these 
waves may be conducted through pipes 
and around corners like water, Mr. 
Acheson points out. If kiln-dried lum- 
ber were to be inspected, for example, 
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the microwaves would flow through a 
pipe at right angles to the conveyer 
line carrying the timber. If lumber 
were properly seasoned the waves 
would pass through the material and 
into the pipe beyond, the low loss re- 
sulting in a high reading on the at- 
tached commercial meter. In the case 
of green lumber there would be a 
greater loss of the waves and conse- 
quently a lower meter reading. 


Glamour—The nation’s retailers are 
being offered glamour in a most un- 
expected form. The once humble fly- 
swatter, in a new all-plastic dress, 
perfumes the air as it kills the flies. 
Small vents at the top of the handle 
permit the air to be perfumed as the 
tool is wielded. It is possible to im- 
pregnate the wick with the user’s fa- 
vorite scent. 

The pad, in translucent red, 
molded of Geon plastic raw materials 
manufactured by the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Cleveland. The 
handles, offered in eight colors, are of 
cellulose acetate. The product is mer- 
chandized by the Odor-Swat Company, 
Brecksville, Ohio, and assembled by 
the Plastic Engineering Company, 
Cleveland. 


Bore Gage—A new instrument 
which uses the flow of air to measure 
accurately to 1/10,000th of an inch 
and which will simultaneously gage 
bore diameters of an automobile cyl- 
inder block at 32 points for “go” and 
‘not go,” the entire gaging operation 
taking less than 60 seconds, has been 
built by the Shefheld Corporation, Day- 
ton, for the Buick Division of General 
Motors. The instrument checks for 
diameter, taper, and out-of-roundness 
of eight cylinder bores at four different 





Motor block is in gaging position and the eight 
spindle assemblies are inside the cylinder bores. 
The dimensions checked at four spots of each 
cylinder bore are ind:ccted by the floats in the 
32 tubes at the top of the illustration, 











Use Our Money to Build Your Business 





Who? 


Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers. 


W hen? 


At seasonable peaks; to take advantage 
of cash discounts; to increase working 
capital; to pay taxes, retire mortgages, 
etc.; to buy out minority interests; to ac- 
quire increased plant facilities and new 
products...in short to build your business. 


How? 


On Accounts Receivable, Inventory, Ma- 


chinery and Equipment, Instalment Sales 
Contracts, etc. 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING 


Why? 


Because General Credit is flexible credit. 
You pay for only as much as you need— 
day to day. Increase or shrink your daily 
borrowings as you require. Pay for only 
the actual time you use each dollar. 


PREPARE TO PROFIT 
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General Finance Corporation 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LOANS 
INVENTORY LOANS ¢ WAREHOUSE LOANS 





GENERAL 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 








CONSUMER INSTALMENT FINANCING 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT LOANS 








AUTOMOBILE FINANCING ¢ RE-DISCOUNTING 





Please address reply to attention of Robert M. Stowers, Vice President. 


186 WEST LAKE STREET - CHICAGO 1 
BRANCH 
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WE’LL TURN 
THE STATE 


UPSIDE 
DOWN 


FOR YOU! 


We're so certain your busi- 
ness will prosper in South 
Carolina that we’ll turn the 
state upside down to help 
you get located. First, we 
give you facts... detailed, 
reliable, specific. But we 
don’t stop there! We offer 
every cooperation to help 
you get the greatest benefit 
from the numerous natural 
resources of this state. Dur- 
ing the past year, 150 new 
industries chose South Caro- 
lina, but there’s room for 
thousands more! Write State 
Research, Planning & De- 
velopment Board, Dept. L, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 








points in each cylinder and accurately 
classifies them to .0003 inches. 

When the cylinder block has been 
delivered to the machine by the con- 
veyer line, the cylinders are aligned 
automatically after which the eight 
cylinder bores are entered by eight 
spindle assemblies which elevate auto- 
matically. Each assembly consists of 
four ‘spindles which float indepen- 
dently to allow for tolerances in hole 
spacing. Upon reaching the limit of 
travel, the spindle automatically stops 
and can be manually rotated through 
180 degrees for out-of-round inspection. 
If interference is encountered by any 
one of the sets of spindles the machine 
will stop and a red light indicates the 
incorrect cylinder bore. 

Located at eye level are 32 indicating 
tubes, each spindle assembly having 
four tubes to indicate its findings. A 
scale graduated in .0003 inches and 
marked off in selection sizes of num- 
bers from 1 to 10 is located to the right 
of the right-hand tube in each set. 

During the gaging of the block, the 
floats instantaneously fall in the tubes 
to a position opposite the number on 
the scale. The movable tolerance slide 
is positioned to see if all four floats are 
within the out-of-round and _ taper 
limits which are .0007 inches. If so, the 
selection size is indicated by the 
number opposite the float in the right- 
hand tube. By using a marking device 
mounted directly above cach of the 
eight cylinder assemblies this number 
is manually stamped on the engine 
block directly beside the cylinder bore 


so classified. 


Smoke—Control of smoke from 
railroad locomotives is now possible 
through the use of improved steam-air 
jets and silencers developed by Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
for Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
national research agency of the bitu- 
minous coal industry. Air jets also 
may be used to improve combustion in 
commercial and industrial boilers. 

In locomotives, the steam-air jets 
force streams of air over the fire-bed. 
The air mixes with the coal gases to 
improve combustion of those elements 
which otherwise would pass off as 
smoke. In stationary boilers, a fan 
rather than steam is used to force air 
through the jets and over the fire-bed. 
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Demonstrations, the most recent of 
which was staged in Pittsburgh by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have shown 
that an engine stack is completely 
cleared of black smoke within a few 
seconds after the jets are placed in op- 
eration. <Air jets for this: purpose are 
not new, but early attempts were un- 
successful because of waste of steam 
and objection by the locomotive crews 


to the noise. 


Industrial Films—A concise over-all 
picture of the value of sound films to 
industry is presented in a 24-page 6 by 
g-inch booklet available from the Bell 
& Howell Company, Chicago 45. The 
text is supplemented by a chart show- 
ing not only the primary uses of films 
and equipment, and secondary uses of 
such material for increasing investment 
return. 

Enutled “Movies Go to Work,” the 
pamphlet contains pointers on the prod- 
uction and judicious use of films for 
training new and stimulating old sales- 
men, rapid and effective development 
of production skills in workers, im- 
proving personnel relations, and sell- 
ing one’s product. 


Packaging—Among the new de- 
velopments exhibited at the packaging 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association was a removable base 
in a wire-bound crate which permits 
the crate to be used over again as many 
as 12 times. Designed for a speed re- 
ducer produced by the Janette Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, the same 
crate can accommodate four different 
sizes of equipment. 

Intermediate cleats hold down the 
sliding base on which the machinery is 
bolted and prevent the article from 
shifting even if the crate should be 
turned upside down. The crate is 


made of 3/16-inch veneer instead of 
the veneer formerly used, reducing 
shipping weight and cost of the crate. 

























Messages sent “Via RCA” from any 
telegraph point in this country to 
any part of the world will cost 


—NOT MORE THAN— 
30¢ per Full Rate Word 


20¢ per Code Word 
15 ¢ per Deferred Word 







This reduction makes avail- 
able to all communities the 
same low rates that apply to 
the “gateway” cities of New 
York and San Francisco. 


Supplementing recent re- 
ductions on international 
radio-telegraph messages, 
rates to British Empire 
points—which include Aus- 
tralia, Ceylon, Hongkong, 
India, New Zealand, Pales- 
tine, Singapore, South 
Africa—have been reduced 
asof June 1, 1946. 

Telegrams to foreign countries filed at Western Union offices will 
also benefit under the new schedule. Such messages, when marked 
“Via RCA” (no extra charge), will be billed at the REDUCED RATES. 









1 O¢ per Night Letter Word 







Copies of the new Rate Schedule are now available 
and will be sent upon request. 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
Head Office: 64 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-1811 2 Teletype NY 1-1346 
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1 Accounting 

By reproducing records photographically... 
automatically... Recordak improves existing 
accounting methods, points the way to new 


and more efficient systems. 


Look at 


...see how 
these 3 basic 


2 Transferring Information 


By making it unnecessary to transfer data la- 


boriously from one record to another... elimi- 
ako bitats MicolattaglbitelaM-licels MM A -toolcolel @ioldlale 


new speed and accuracy to this procedure. 


=RECORDPK 


the photographic business machine . . . basic as the typewriter 
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 caunee aman ce 


Recordak 


it can simplify 
business operations 


3 Record-Keeping 


By condensing files into 2% of their former 


space... making them easy to refer fo for 
checking or copying... Recordak simplifies 


and speeds record-keeping. 


+ adding machine . . . duplicating machine 
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sci: cies ai ans aon 


In accounting, it’s usually the complexity of 
the system that keeps output low, costs high... 

Through the application of Recordak micro- 
filming, you can either “screen out” these com- 
plexities...or develop new systems that will be the 
last word in simplicity, efficiency, and economy. 

In transferring information, it’s the laborious 
copying that slows things down... 

Recordak brings photography’s speed and ac- 


curacy to this operation: reproducing documents 
automatically. ..as fast as they are fed into the 


machine...costs only a fraction of a cent per item. 
In record-keeping, it’s the sheer bulk of ac- 
cumulated records that “eats up” valuable space 
and complicates filing systems .. . 
Recordak microfilming does away with 98% 


of this bulk . . . gives clerks a fingertip film 


file that makes records instantly available for 
reference or copying. 

For a closer, longer “look” at this surprisingly 
low-cost machine. . . at the success it has had in 


simplifying these three basic business operations 
for many leading companies . . . write for the new, 


free book—“'50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE BOOK IS FREE 
—JUST MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


Recordak Corporation 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me your new book about Recordak 
—50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” 
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LOST ME 


can't he replaced... 





ELECTRONIC INTER-COM 


SHIPPING 


FACTORY 






Busy days...crowded hours 
...countless demands on 
your time! Let EXECUTONE 
conserve your energy —in- 
crease your capacity to get 
more work done faster! 


With EXECUTONE on your desk, you can 
confer with your associates, issue instructions, 
secure information as quickly as the thoughts 
come to you. No receivers...no dials! Just 
press a button—and talk! Instantly, clearly, 
your voice is carried to the person you want 
to reach. His words come back naturally and 
distinctly. It’s as easy and personal as an 
across-the-desk conversation. 

EXECUTONE reduces inter-office traffic... 
frees your switchboard for important outside 
calls...speeds up production all along the 
line. The coupon below will bring you the 
whole story. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 guaranteed installations are 
your assurance of trouble-free performance 
and dependability. EXECUTONE Systems are 
individually engineered to your require- 
ments. Installed and serviced by factory- 
trained specialists in principal cities. 

eee 
Two stations cost as little as $68. 
Systems with up to 100 stations, are available. 


Lecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 
















EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. G-1 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

I am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

( Please send literature. 

(] Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name 





Firm. 
Addr 
City. 




















MARKETING IN WAR AND PEACE 


(Continued from page 14) 


noises, but they too are anxious to avoid 
the economic convulsions which hereto- 
fore, without exception, have attended 
the ascent of this country from the 
depths of war. The problem of escap- 
ing inflation during this transition is 
essentially a problem of business man- 
agement, realistic fiscal policy, and ap- 
propriate use of direct controls. In this 
stage we do not have to worry about 
employment and we do have to worry 
about the huge excess of demand over 
supply in the neighborhood of present 
prices—a supply which may be some- 
what less than possible because of the 
cramping effect of controls, but is on 
any conceivable basis grossly inade- 
quate. Our only present concern is 
with the hazards of the next critical 


period in economic thinking. 
Our Past Record 


It comes almost as a shock to realize 
that in the past our economic system, 
even when left completely to itself, has 
almost always given employment to 
the bulk of the labor force. Even in 
the wretched circumstances of 1932, 
blinking at the problem of part-time 
employment and dubious categories of 
self-employment and pseudo-farmers, 
we did not do worse than 75 per cent. 
The great issues are of magnitude and 
lie between this level and, say 95 per 
cent. I have already emphasized the 
accelerated rate of growth in the pres- 
sures (and therefore controls) necessary 
to push employment and general wel- 
fare toward ideal peaks. Thus, during 
the war period itself, man-hours of em- 
ployment rose not more than two-fifths 


as rapidly as total expenditures; and in 
1944 it seems to have taken about five 
times as much spending to provide the 
last million man-years of employment 
as Were required on the average to em- 
ploy the whole labor force.* 

Within the context of the spending 
issue, the economic authorities have 
speculated deeply on the implications of 
this fact, and upon similar (though 
much less pronounced) developments 
in pre-war cyclical upswings. Thus, 
both Professor Slichter and Professor 
J. M. Clark have observed that beyond 
a certain point additional spending 
tends more to raise prices and wages 
than to increase employment. Profes- 
sor Haberler and others, turning the 
coin over, have laid emphasis upon the 
fact that there are both types and areas 
of structural unemployment that one 
could not mend simply by increasing 
total overall expenditures. Inquiry 
into the likelihood of a need for sup- 
plementary measures—spot spending. 
direct controls, and policies designed 
to render the cost-price structure more 
flexible—is then almost inevitable. 

Slichter has said, apropos of the Mur- 
ray Bill, that if attempts were made 
to put the last 10 to 15 per cent of the 
labor force to work by general public 
spending, price movements could not 
be relied upon to govern the allocation 
of resources. Similarly, Haberler’s 
conclusion was that continuous main- 
tenance of literally full employment 
would entail perpetuation of all the fea- 





* See Slichter: ‘‘Comments on the Murray Bill,”” Review 
of Economic Statistics, August 1945, page 111. It is doubt- 
ful whether the figures themselves can be taken at face 
value, but the main point remains valid. 





Commopity Prices 


Periods in U. S. Economy. 


Dun’s Review who wish them. 





THE MOST RECENT in the series of chart sheets published with the Dun & 
BRADSTREET REFERENCE Book is Commodity Prices in Three Important War 
In six charts there are graphically compared 
variations of wholesale commodity prices, group indexes, and business indi- 
cators during the periods of the Civil War, World War I, and World War II. 
A seventh chart shows the wholesale price index since 1749. Copies of this 
chart sheet are available upon request while the supply lasts. Two earlier 
chart sheets—Trends in American Business for 30 Years and Commercial 
Failures in the U. S.—1857-1945 Inclusive—also will be sent to readers of 


AND OTHER CHARTS 
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How Two Loans Helped a Business Grow 1500% 


HEN War broke out, one of 

the first firms the Navy turned 
to for help was the Pollak Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Organized in 1923, it had 400 em- 
ployees at the outbreak of the War. 
Its annual sales totaled about $2.,- 
000,000, chiefly from the sale of 
ordnance to the Government. 


The Company was asked to in- 
crease its output of such precision 
products as percussion fuzes, bomb 
racks, smoke-screen tanks, and gen- 
erators. To do this, it needed new 
financing. The Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company provided a loan and 
helped with counsel based on the 
wide business experience and con- 
tacts of its officers. 


The firm expanded and produc- 
tion increased. Two years later, ad- 


ditional funds were needed. Again, 
the Bank of Manhattan helped out. 
Eventually, the Pollak Company’s 
annual sales volume reached $30.- 
000,000, and its personnel grew to 
4,800. It not only produced but in- 
vented many vital war items, 
trained other contractors and was 
one of the first companies to re- 
ceive the Army-Navy “E” Award 
with five stars. 


Although the war is over, Pollak 


is still moving ahead. Its wartime 
loans have been liquidated. Aided 
by the Bank of Manhattan, it is 
buying another plant, larger than 
all its prewar plants combined, to 
be used for the production of a 
new line of peacetime products. 


The Bank of Manhattan has as- 
sisted many firms, such as the 
Pollak Company, with loans, and 
equally important—with helpful, 
understanding advice. 











MEMBER FEDERAL 


Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











tures of a war economy. Clark, too, 
noting the possibility of a wage-price 
spiral, suspects that the only escape 
from cumulative inflation under a full 
employment spending policy would be 
GENERAL MOTORS NEW PLANT to maintain ceiling controls over wages 


and prices as a permanent peacetime 
SITE IN LOS ANGELES... device. And in his comments on Sir 
William Beveridge’s recent proposals, 
Dr. John Williams has made it clear 
that, in his view, “insistence on a really 
full utilization of resources would re- 
quire in peace, as it has in wartime, 
the use of direct controls.”* It is in 
part at least for these reasons that such 
men, and many of their fellows, draw 
the line at underwriting. 





Purchase by General Motors of a 125 acre 
site in San Fernando Valley —one of the ten 
industrial areas in Los Angeles—for a new 
Chevrolet assembly plant is further 

evidence of the strong pull that Los Angeles 
exerts on American industry. 


With this latest addition, Los Angeles 























assembles 13 makes of cars against 14 for , 
Detroit. More than ever, Los Angeles is the Test of Direct Controls 
Nation’s Number Two automobile center. What prospect is there that these 
; All industry can profit by the example speculations will be put toa test? Very 
a a Gad little as yet. The struggle to maintain 
desirable to locate branch plants in Los even the moderate authority thought 
Angeles because this city offers more in essential in dealing with the post-war 
markets...in quantity and quality of labor continuity of war problems is sufh- 
-.-and in preferred living and working ciently eloquent on this point. In 
conditions than any other city in the West. terms of long run policy, the first Mur- 
Los Angeles is moving ahead with ray Bill represents perhaps the extreme 
seven-league strides but there still is time to in our national political thinking to 
pier ae spe wr lipo sasiguaat progress. Let date, although some yearnings behind 
y ct that measyre were doubtless suppressed 
*The Los Angeles metropolitan area now includes to mollify opposition. With its defeat, 
facilities and plans for assembling these makes 7 ae. 5 
the short-term fate of “underwriting 


of cars: Buick, Chevrolet, Ford, Frazer, Kaiser, 
Lincoln, Mercury, Nash, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Plymouth, Studebaker and Willys-Overland. 





plans seems to have been settled. But 
the basic issue cannot be shelved quite 
so easily. 

If England should by any chance be 
regarded as a long run pacemaker in 
democratic adjustment to social prob- 
lems, much food for thought is to be 
found in its recent “underwriting” lit- 
erature. This is true not only in the 
blueprint developed by Beveridge in his 
Full Employment in a Free Soctety, 
(and Sir William is a Liberal not a La- 
borist), and in the Government White 
Paper on Employment Policy, but in 
the widely publicized creed of leading 
economists, political scientists, public 
servants, and business men under the 
title: Employment Policy and Organ- 
tzation of Industry After the War. 
And this nation, with considerable 
business assent and in part under busi- 
ness leadership, is at the moment deep- 
Write today for this 40-page | ly committed to a helping-hand policy. 
| Scttives. Address Department | Beyond that policy await the under- 
1 Broadway, Los Angeles 12,Cal. | writers, hopeful, and perhaps even con- 
fident, that in the event of another 















Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 





“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens’ 














* Financing American Prosperity, page 354, {n. 32. 
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the Continental Can Company saves time 
and simplifies accounting with CZaZonals 


This well-known concern uses National 
Payroll machines to make and distrib- 
ute its weekly payroll. These machines 
greatly simplify the making of all pay- 
roll records including social security and 
state unemployment reports. They are 
also used to make the labor distribution. 
The use of these machines has effected a 
great saving over the former method of 
preparing payrolls and making distri- 
bution. 

The National Payroll Machine makes 
the following records simultaneously. 
First, the individual payroll checks and 
pay statement, each showing the gross 
pay, the deductions for the current pay 
period, the net pay and cumulative 
figures for earnings and withholding tax. 


Second, an individual earnings record for 
each employee with cumulative figures 
available for tax reports. And third, a 
payroll sheet and check register. 


All entries are clear and legible. All 
printings are originals and identical, thus 
obviating discrepancies due to human 
error. 


National Accounting Systems serve the 
accounting needs of businesses of every 
size and type. National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines ‘do not require 
specially trained operators, and they 
meet the needs of individual plant prac- 
tices, methods, and deductions. The 
National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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View of a National Accounting Machine in 
the payroll department of the Continental 
Can Company. 








@ Yes, you'll have one of the finest 
letterhead papers available if the 
watermark answers these three ques- 
tions. Dictation, English, Old Badger 
and Anniversary Bonds are cotton 
fibre papers made by Fox River. 


@ The finest papers are made from 
cotton fibres . . . the more cotton fibre, 
the finer the paper. They're made by 
craftsmen, like the men at Fox River, 
who have been making fine cotton 
fibre papers since 1883. 


@ Ask your printer, lithographer or 
engraver about Fox River papers. 
He'll be glad to recommend the paper 
with the correct cotton fibre content 
for each business need, 
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RIVER 


402-G South Appleton Street 
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] Does tt Contain Cotton Fibre ? 








2 How Much Cotton Fibre? 
| 25%-50%-75%= 100% 

























BOND, LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS 


CORPORATION 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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serious breakdown they will be given 
their day in court. 

It is a nice question as to how much 
marketing men will have to say about 
the outcome. First, let us see what 
happened to distribution in wartime, 
and how deep an impression the war 
experience is likely to leave on future 
concepts and methods. 

The quick answer to the first ques- 
tion is that, from a marketing man’s 
viewpoint, the market took control of 
the man. Anyone with goods to sell 
had to slink from tree to tree or peer 
out from behind cellar doors. But so 
loose an observation conceals a very in- 
teresting distinction. In its ancient 
feud with production the market 
achieved complete tyranny in the mili- 
tary sector and literally lost its shirt in 
the civilian sector. The tyranny of the 
market over production can scarcely be 
more complete than in the procure- 
ment of minutely specific military 
equipment and supplies under the dic- 
tation of an all-powerful central gov- 
ernment. In the areas of free choice, 
power travelled in exactly the opposite 
direction, and production by and large 
freed itself from market dictation. 


Wartime Marketing Functions 


In the military area, nevertheless, 
there was a surprising retention of con- 
ventional marketing functions. The 
scale is so gargantuan that the similari- 
ties escape a casual glance, but they are 
there. The breathless urgency of time 
and place which characterizes the dis- 
tribution of consumer goods is com- 
pounded many times in the case of 
munitions. As opposed to the rush to 
get goods ready in time for Easter dis- 
plays, picture the tragic significance of 
time and place utility in the efforts to 
relieve Tobruk and Bastagne, and in 
our long climb up the island stairway 
of the Pacific. All the parallel factors 
in distribution costs and services can be 
readily identified—transportation, 
warehousing, inventory control, order 
filling, and invoicing, scheduling of de- 
liveries, research on the character of 
products needed, coping with the un- 
certain incidence of still greater needs, 
and training the ultimate consignee in 
the use of the product. 

As to product differentiation, that 
frivolity of peacetime production, was 
such minute diversification of type, 

















Financial Review 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS: Gross income 
from operations for the 1945 year amounted to 
$45,851,910, comparing with an annual average 
during the five war years (1941 through 1945) 
of $69,911,108 and with $11,972,963, the an- 
nual average for the five pre-war years (1936 
through 1940). The 1945 profit, after all taxes, 
was $2,220,976, against an annual five war-year 
average of $2,855,163 and a five pre-war year 
average of $1,503,191. Net profits per share in 
1945, based on the 695,725 shares outstanding 
on December 31, 1945, were $3.19, compared 
to $4.10, the average in the war years and $2.16, 
the five pre-war year average. 

Dividends totalling $1.50 per outstanding 
share were paid in 1945 and in 1944. The rate 
in 1943 was $1.25 and $1.00 was paid in 1942. 
Dividends have been paid each year for the 
past ten vears. 

Unfilled orders at December 31, 1945 had 
declined to $10,871,000. 


The War Years 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO VICTORY: Eloquent 
evidence of the leading part which the 97 modern 
type EBCo submarines and the 399 Elco PT 
boats, constructed for our Navy by the Com- 
pany, played in winning the Victory in the 
Pacific is given in the colorful and pictorial 
Annual Report mailed to stockholders on May 
16th. Devastating inroads on the Japanese Navy 
and merchant marine, from the very outset of 
the war, piled up a spectacular total to the credit 
of the United States submarine service of 10,- 
689,800 tons sunk and 5,785,500 tons damaged, 
representing a total of 3,642 enemy ships sunk 
or damaged, all as recorded in final official Navy 
communiques. 

The record of the famous Elco PT’s, the 
“fighting furies of World War II”, is most im- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


POE tana Koco 


of the ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1945 


pressive. The contributions made by other Com- 
pany products are also recounted in the 1945 
Annual Report, a copy of which may be had 
upon request made to the New York office, 
33 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 


Today and Tomorrow 


DIVERSIFICATION FOR THE FUTURE: The 
Company’s financial position is excellent, as is 
disclosed in the balance sheet items shown 
below. It is logical that the development of 
new products will keynote the Company’s future 
plans. The submarine should remain an im- 
portant Company product and may assume an 
even greater role in national defense, in the 
publicly expressed opinion of high naval experts. 

It has often been said “if you can build a 
submarine you can build anything’. For per- 
sonnel with the ingenuity needed in the design- 
ing and building of such a complicated mechan- 
ism, automatic machinery, for instance, presents 
no insuperable problems. EBCo is now develop- 
ing an automatic “Electric Pin-Boy” for bowling 
alleys, and has recently acquired exclusive rights 
to build a modern, medium-sized, color offset 
press to be made available in quantity to the 
printing trades. The EBCo plant is producing 
“Armorlite’” truck bodies, unique in their ex- 
tremely light weight and in payload capacity; 
steel trawlers for the fishing industry, designed 
for ruggedness and speed; and foundry castings 
for a large variety of industrial uses. 

The Elco plant is now building and taking 
orders for a complete new line of top-quality 
pleasure boats in five popular lengths, and is 
using its wood fabricating equipment and crafts- 
manship in developing specialized automotive 
bodies and trimmings. 

The Electro Dynamic plant has developed a 
new line of electric motors to be mass produced 
for industrial and marine uses. 


SOME BALANCE SHEET ITEMS IN COMPARATIVE FORM 








Fast new Elco 27 ft. sport 
cruiser has all the com- 
forts of a "Home Afloat.” 


Bi 





Laying keel of first post-war 
steel trawler at Groton Plant. 





J 





Motors and generators, mass pro- 
duced at Electro Dynamic Plant. 








1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 

NET WORKING AGGIBIG: . ... cccccceccccoscncscvcee $16,825,878 $14,062,377 $12,949,040 $12,036,338 $10,304,926 
SURPLUS AND SURPLUS RESERVES...........------ 18,024,645 17,166,186 15,302,343 13,096,160 10,944,543 
GROGS FEED AGGRTG. ... .. «2c scccccccccccccccecs 7,483,402 7,007,995 6,894,360 6,557,163 6,259,054 
DURE FoR es oo nig te on hk hepa cars cwseee 2,160,685 2,314,865 2,660,480 2,747,148 2,802,937 
NET WORKING ASSETS PER SHARE................. 24.18 20.21 18.61 17.30 14.81 
based on 695,725 shares outstanding December 31, 1945 

NET WORTH PER SHARE OUTSTANDING............ 28.91 26.90 24.12 20.40 17.54 
at end of each fiscal year 

CURRENT ASSETS PLUS NET INVENTORIES ......... 20,323,169 25,278,374 26,411,297 32,931,657 18,938,961 
CURRENT LIABILITIES—NET.................-. ee 3,497,291 11,215,997 13,462,257 20,895,319 8,634,035 
CURRENT RATIO—ASSETS TO LIABILITIES (as above) 5.8 to 1 2.3 to 1 2.0 tol 1.6 to 1 2.2 to 1 





CASH AND U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES amounted to $10,963,837 at December 31, 1945 but increased to $14,653,431 as of April 27, 1946. 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE-U. S. Government and sundries-aggregated $7,227,859 at December 31, 1945 but decreased to $3,105,073 as of April 27, 1946. 


INVENTORIES, AT COST were $2,146,084 at book value on December 31, 1945, as against $6,323,082 on December 31, 1944. 
L. Y. SPEAR, President. 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC WORKS 
Bayonne, N. J. 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


NEW LONDON SHIP AND ENGINE WORKS 
Groton, Conn. 


ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
Bayonne, N. J. 
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Taxes are not paid 
with 
Bricks and Mortar 


However modern and efficient a 
closely-held or family business may be, 
the impact of estate taxes will ulti- 
mately be felt fully and perhaps de- 
structively—smnless liquid capital is 
available. 

The realization of this fact is one 
of many reasons why majority stock- 
holders in such enterprises have taken 
the necessary steps to meet inevitable 
contingencies. This has been true of 
many of the largest privately-owned 
enterprises as well as those of mod- 
erate size. It has been and is being 
accomplished, prudently and conserva- 
tively, by the distribution of part or 
all of the equity in the business to the 
investing public. 


Solving the Problem 


The eventual imposition of estate 
taxes is but one reason why those who 
control substantial enterprises may 
well consider the partial or complete 
sale of their ownership now. Other 
advantages, to company as well as 
owner, include the establishment of a 
market for the securities and better 
financial preparation for a future 
which is necessarily uncertain. 

As investment bankers with experi- 
ence in many such underwritings, in- 
volving many kinds of business in all 
parts of the country, we are in a posi- 
tioa to discuss such a distribution accu- 
rately and informatively. A letter to 
one of our partners will prepare for 
such a conference. 


If you would like to review some 
of the financing which we have 
performed for many sound enter- 
prises in recent years, please send 
for our booklet “House Colors.” 


VAN ALSTYNE 
NOEL & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia (2) 





grade, and feature ever known? The | 


bomb of World War I became the com- 
plete line of World War II. Transpor- 
tation became logistics, ranging in scale 
from palletized freight to complete 
portable harbors and in expanse from 
the Red Ball express across France to 
the pitiful trickle of supplies flown 
across the hump into China. In this 
distended and high velocity market the 
buyer developed unheard of wiles of 
salesmanship, as each service sought to 
impress producers and allocation agen- 
cies with the urgency of its needs. 


Peacetime Distribution Plans 


Unquestionably there will be some 
carry-over to peacetime. Some new 
ideas and new facilities for swift, large- 
scale distribution will be stripped of 
the waste accompanying their innova- 
tion and be worked into a system that 
lives by scale. Even so, these borrow- 
ings are apt to be gradual, and will not 
necessarily be pervasive. Waste was a 
planned and constructive feature of 
wartime production and distribution, 
and with its necessary eradication will 
go much of the accomplishment. 

We are, therefore, turned back to the 
civilian sector of the war economy, 
where we found the power to fix pro- 
duction patterns to have shifted heavily 
toward producers. It is tempting to 
regard the high level of civilian pro- 
duction and consumption achieved in 
wartime as a realization of the planner’s 
dream of full employment. In that 
case we could examine the behavior of 
producers, distributors, and consumers, 
and the changes in selling and market- 
ing practice, as free lessons in what we 
might expect should political methods 
of reaching the same goal ever be suc- 
cessfully adopted. For example, out- 
put patterns were distorted and con- 
sumers’ services were dropped in the 
full employment economy of 1943-1946. 
Therefore, such things will always 
happen with full employment. 

In all probability nothing could be 
further from the truth. The differences 
in method, political climate, and de- 
gree of realization would not merely 
make differences everywhere but would 
compel reconstruction beginning with 
the psychological effects of the political 
approach itself. To begin with, no 
planned employment program would 
bring about the pressure on capacity 
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DEADLINE 
AHEAD 


Trade listings and adver- 
tising space in the TRADE 
INDEX of U. S. MANU- 
FACTURERS are closing 


within a few weeks. 


ACT NOW 


This influential sales ref- 
erence volume will be dis- 
tributed to 40,000 leading 
Latin-American buying 
sources. If you want your 
products presented in the 
29 Latin-American markets 
during the coming year, 
now is the time to write or 
wire reservations for indi- 
vidual listings or display 
advertising. 


Look ahead to your share 
of the 4 billion dollar 
market for American goods. 
Let the TRADE INDEX of 
U. S.. MANUFACTUR- 
ERS be your representa- 
tive in Latin America. 
Consult your local Dun & 
Brapstreet office or write 
to: 


DUN & BRADSTREET, inc. 
The Mercantile Agency 
290 Broadway 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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that resulted from the colossal require- 
ments of war. We started out in fact 
with a concept larger than war, that of 
guns and butter, although we ended 
up with guns and margarine. Mean- 
ing tha¢ civil‘an output held up strongly 
to thr, end, but in a strange composi- 
tion. Some of our additions to ca- 
pacity were originally planned on the 
guns and butter promise, although the 
awesome expansion in war goals 
brought them back into single perspec- 
tive. Again, the costs of the marginal 
wartime production were many-fold 
those incurred at optimal or even aver- 
age rates of operation. Again, public 
and business and labor union accept- 
ance of comprehensive peacetime plan- 
ning would not remotely match their 
acceptance of a plan for national sur- 
vival. For these and many other rea- 
sons the parallel will not stand up and 


all borrowings from it are suspect. 


Marketing’s Relationship 


What then is the relationship of 
marketing to full employment? Obvi- 
ously the answer will be determined 
in part by our political climate if and 
when the attainment of full employ- 
ment once again becomes a matter of 
grave concern. We have grounds for 
hoping today that no serious deficiency 
of demand will develop for some years, 
and that when accumulating disloca- 
tions do force another settling period, 
moderate measures will be capable of 
dealing with it. 

As we have seen, the “Helping 
Handers” would limit themselves to 
(1) built-in anti-cyclical flexibility, 
such as strengthening the position of 
the personal income tax in our tax 
system, tax averaging, and the broaden- 
ing of unemployment compensation; 
(2) semi-automatic steps such as co- 
ordinating the control of bank credit 
with fiscal-monetary measures, and 
flexible public works programs; and 
(3) independent measures such as the 
private planning of private investments 
with one eye to their economic timing, 
and the subjugation of monopolies. 
“Underwriters,” however, would be 
leaping from their cloisters with plans 
to insure outlays for consumption and 
investment, have Government take 
over the unsold parts of industry 
quotas, and/or pay “social dividends” 
to every member of society in order to 
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Gaunocurwing 
The New TOWMOTOR 


Compact and lightweight--makes 
if economically sound for every 
industry, regardless of size, to 
enjoy the advantages of modern, 
mechanized materials handling. 


‘ BOdOZZ04 
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The new Towmotor LT-35 Lift Truck 
can lift, carry and stack 1500 to 2000 
pound loads with ease, yet it is so com- 
pact and lightweight that it may, with 
utmost safety, be operated under full 
load on freight elevators of limited 
capacity, on upper floor levels where 
low load limits are imposed, or directly 
into motor trucks. 


Because of its size and ability to op- 
erate in confined areas, the LT-35 
makes it economically sound to provide 
mechanical handling on jobs where 
manual handling, with its excessive 
labor costs, was formerly the only 
available method. The small, agile LT- 
35 can save time, money and manpower 
on your operation by taking over count- 
less handling tasks, accomplishing 
them in less time, with far less effort 
and at lower cost. 


The new LT-35 is the smallest of the 
complete line of Towmotor Lift Trucks 
and Tractors, each a product of the ex- 
perience and “know-how” that Tow- 
motor has gained in solving handling 
problems in every industry. Send for 
your copy of the Towmotor Lift Truck 
ANALYSIS GUIDE today. Towmotor 
Corporation, 1227 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TAKE IT UP WITH 


OWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
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LT-35 LIFT TRUCK 
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Unique design provides pl 
ty of clear, accessible space 
for the operator while retain- 
ing small overall dimensions 
and low center of gravity for 
maximum stability. 








Engine an 
the LT-35 are easily accessi- 
ble for inspection, adjustment 
and maintenance. 





12 * FEATURES 


*®& COMPACT 


*& LOW STEP UP TO 
OPERATOR'S STATION 


* LIGHTWEIGHT 

*& RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
*& MANEUVERABLE 

& 4-WHEEL STABILITY 


%*® AMPLE SPACE FOR 
OPERATOR 


% EASY REACH CONTROLS 
%*% HYDRAULIC LIFTING AND 
TILTING MECHANISMS 
*& MAXIMUM ACCESSIBILITY 
FOR INSPECTION AND 

MAINTENANCE 
%& SHORT TURNING RADIUS 
%*& ENGINEERED TO THE JOB 
BY TOWMOTOR 
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...can be as important as when! 


At Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin you'll find unusual 
accommodations for every- 
thing from a big convention 
to a small group. Famed for 
fine food and excellent ser- 
vice. Nightly Ice Shows and 
dancing in Garden Terrace. 
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Chart Size 17’ x22”... In Two Colors 


@ This scientifically developed 
“Visual Consultation Chart For 
Cost Reduction” will enable you 
to quickly pick out the cost items 
) that need careful study. It covers 
) the items of Direct Labor, Manu- 
» facturing Overhead, Administra- 
tion, Selling and Distribution, 
and Materials... it gives reme- 
dies for the 37 problems that 
go to make today’s high costs. 


Write for your free copy today...on 
your company letterhead. e 


(anya) DESIGNERS FOR 
m»/™ F INDUSTRY, INC. 





retinas 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 13 
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maintain total aggregate spending at 
a “full employment” level. If we should 
be stampeded into such schemes as 
these, the marketing function could not 
remain unaffected. The extreme effect 
might be technological unemployment 
of marketing men until the function 
was redistributed among affected in- 
dustries, or until bureaucracy opened 
its fat arms to displaced experts. Our 
stake in the success of the “Helping 
Hand” system, that being a variant of 
what we now have, is manifest in 
comparison with the “Underwriting” 
alternative. 


Attain a Production Level 


Many marketing men feel that ag- 
gressive and intelligent selling should 
be our chief reliance in attaining a 
level of production that will give full 
employment. They would probably 
xn0t object to “Helping Hand” mea- 
sures of the CED type which would 
have the Government use wisely those 
powers which it must exercise in any 
event. Few would deny, in the pres- 
ent climate of public opinion, the po- 
litical inability of any government to sit 
with folded hands in the event of wide- 
spread unemployment. But the core of 
their feeling is not resignation to last 
ditch measures but disbelief in their 
inevitability. Why not market our way 
to full employment? 

The CED, utilizing the services of 
skilled marketing men such as T. G. 
MacGowan, has written a thoroughly 
satisfactory first chapter. It assembled 
on a new scale the kind of information 
needed to assess the magnitude of the 
task. The circumstances of the period 
with which it dealt were auspicious. 
Fabulous accumulations of wants and 
of purchasing power made the prob- 
lem one of restraint rather than promo- 
tion. One may reject stagnationism. 
however—the majority of. economists 
probably do—and still expect that the 
forces activating the present cycle will 
eventually spend themselves and pre- 
cipitate a more serious test. And to 
measure the ability of good marketing 
to ease depressions requires clear prior 
decisions that none of the maladies con- 
stantly discussed in economic literature, 
such as chronic underinvestment and 
oversaving, are actually present in the 
system. It would not be enough for 
marketing to be sound if the rest of 
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CHOOSE 
WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


Do you intend to launch a 
new product—or find new 
markets for existing prod- 
ucts? Successful expansion 
of business depends on a 
thorough understanding of 
sales territories, their enter- 
prises, and local conditions 


The Market- 


ing & Research Service of 


affecting them. 


Dun & Bradstreet can help 


you to— 


\ Determine the size of 
your potential market 


V Establish sales quotas in 
any market or territory 


V Determine the best chan- 
nels of distribution 


V Gage the effect of new 
materials and processes on 
the lines you now handle 


V_ Test trade or users’ accep- 
tance through representa- 
tive sampling of opinion 


V Verify soundness of pro- 
posed price levels and 
trade discounts 


We offer nationwide facili- 
ties and a staff of specialists 
for any fact-finding assign- 
ments affecting sales develop- 
ment problems and their 
related subjects. 


Marketing & Research Service 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 














the economic body is ailing. In the 
latter event stepped-up investments in 
selling effort would have to be written 
off as a private form of deficit financ- 
ing. They could not produce sales 
commensurate with the outlay, and in- 
deed that would happen to some extent 
in efforts to stem ordinary cyclical de- 
pressions. But if we were accepting 
the stagnation theory, we would not 
be discussing so seriously the marketing 
function in terms of its economic po- 
tential. 

There is much that marketing can 
do to help maintain high levels of activ- 
ity and high (not full) employment. 
Conspicuously, the responsibilities of 
continually reconciling large-scale pro- 
duction with a product differentiation 
which individualizes consumption and 
of holding consumers’ expenditures up 
to a high percentage of disposable in- 
come, rest heavily on the marketing 
profession. 


Distribution Adjustments 


The distribution channel links the 
producer and consumer. The method 
of doing it changes continually. It has 
been said that the present phase is one 
of reconciling the benefits of both mass 
production and highly personalized 
consumption. The one adds to gross 
availability while the other honors our 
American dream of the ascendency of 
the individual. To achieve this objec- 
tive is no mean trick. Conferences 
with the Parlin Memorial Lecture 
Committee, supplemented by corre- 
spondence with Wroe Alderson, 
brought forth a suggestive -list of the 
detailed adjustments to be performed 
in the channels of distribution to ac- 
complish it. Five steps or factors iden- 
tified as contributing to product differ- 
entiation were: 

1. Effective alternatives in consumer 
choices. 

2. Installation, repair, or replace- 
ment (with the returned goods privi- 
lege as a negative). 

3. Breadth of selection. 

4. Conveniences of time and place. 

5. Advice in product selection. 

Illustrations only are possible at this 
point, such being: Effective alternatives 
in consumer choice, based on careful 
market research, product testing, and 
advertising, to increase the satisfaction 
of distinctive groups of consumers. In- 
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Glad this first day back at the old 
grind is over! Miss Whoozis gone?... 


‘ 





Stamp box snafu! . . Have to take these 
letters with me! Wait...all is forgiven! 


Something new 





Pil stamp the lethaea ... wonder where 
she keeps the stamps? Or does she?.. . 





was added 


to the office while you were away, Major!... 


The Postage Meter makesadhesive stamps unnecessary, 


prints postage as needed for any kind of mail... seals 


the envelopes at the same time... handles the day’s 


mail in a matter of minutes... Prints a dated postmark 


too, which helps hurry your metered mail through 


the post office... A great convenience, always has the 


value of stamp you need . . . stops stamp leaks and losses, 


does its own counting... Even a small office can afford 


a Postage Meter—tens of thousands in use everywhere 


...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office, 


or write today for free illustrated booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES Postage Mete 







r 


Pirney-Bowes, INc., 1505 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
“sew Offices in principal citves. 1n CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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ll. Commercial Financing Plan 
has helped many companies over- 
come the handicap of limited work- 
ing capital and a limited line of 
credit. For example, a letter from 
one user of our plan says: 

“In surveying the progress this com- 
pany has made during the past year, 
it is forcefully evident that this pro- 
gress could not have been possible had 
it not been for the financial assistance 
given us by Commercial Credit ...at 
a time when other financial institu- 
tions did not choose to be of service.”’ 

Other manufacturers and whole- 
salers have adopted our plan—and 
used it to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five years 
—because they find it low in cost, 
more flexible, a greater aid to profit- 
able operation. 

Our plan helps you make more 
money by giving you more money to 
work with . . . under a continuing 
arrangement that lets you plan 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


ahead with confidence. It frees you 
from worries about renewals, calls 
and periodic clean-ups of your loans. 
And it involves no interference with 
your management . . . no restrictions 
on your operations. 


What’s more, the low cost of 
Commercial Credit money invites 
investigation and comparison. Let 
us send you our booklet,“‘A Com- 
parison of Money Costs,’’ containing 
actual case studies of our Com- 
mercial Financing Plan vs. Time 
Loans. There’s no obligation. Just 
write or telephone the nearest Com- 
mercial Credit office listed below. 





MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment Pur- 
chase Plan to finance all new or used 
equipment you buy. Small down payments. 
Low rates. Balance spread to let you pay 
out of earnings .. . Details on request. 











COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus 
BALTIMORE 





FINANCING OFFICES 


s§0.000,000 
2, MD. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND, CANADA 
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stallation and repair to complete the 
satisfaction. Breadth of selection to 
heighten self-expression. Convenience 
in time and place both to heighten con- 
sumer efficiency and to add leisure and 
self-indulgence to our standard of liv- 
ing. Advice in product selection, 
honestly and skillfully given, to make 
the most of the honesty and skill that 
had already gone into production and 
distribution. 

It is not our purpose to praise all this 
ingenuity of concept and classification. 
We know in fact that every idea in the 
list is controversial. Controversial not 
in concept but in degree. The forego- 
ing factors are real—goods unsold are 
as music with no one to listen—and in- 
tangible as they may be, they can be 
counted among the market’s silent 
adaptations to the evolution in produc- 
tion techniques. Even so, like any other 
value, they can be overdone and become 
baroque or wasteful. Then some critic 
will observe that the consumer will take 
all this bowing and scraping if you 
prefer, but she who previously insisted 
cen credit, delivery, and returned goods 
privileges, will not stand in line and 
pay cash for whatever the storekeeper 
wants to hand her. The evaporation 
of demand for services that occurred 
during the war may be mainly defla- 
tionary and worth a memo for future 
consideration. 


Accuracy in Advertising 


Similarly, some of our promotional 
absurdities are lovable, and their net 
effect good, but still they are open to 
a sharp shaft. One year it’s “Buy our 
Non-Bust Indestructible Gibraltar Po- 
tato Peeler,” and the next it’s “Be Mod- 
ern! Save your knuckles and get rid 
of last year’s antique.” Now of course 
the obvious virtue of accuracy in ad- 
vertising can, like all virtue, do with 
a little gentle tolerance. As has been 
the case with salesmanship from time 
immemorial, advertising will always in 
some degree be a contest in enthusiasm 
—the courts indulgently call it puffing 
—and up to a point the public makes 
its own instinctive discount for exag- 
geration without smothering its yeasty 
qualities. 

But the limits of this and other legiti- 
mate forms of tolerance can no longer 
be wide. Reference is not to profits, 
at least primarily. It is still to systems. 
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A major assignment to business in 
preparation for the next settling period 
is to find the points of diminishing re- 
turns to good ideas. Most of the five 
values which have been discussed with 
some admiration can be pushed to the 
point of being waste. When does value 
become economic cost? Air transport 
of strawberries is adding further to dis- 
tribution costs. That is good and the 
consumer is willing to pay for it. But 
some day some enthusiast may try to 
differentiate his brand by packaging 
each box in an iced hogshead. Whether 
or not such costs should be borne is 
in the first instance the consumer’s 
business, not that of the economist or 
politician. But eventually, buried in 
aggregates, they will be found in sta- 
tistical tables proving the iniquity of 
high distribution costs. Even our pro- 
fessional moods are not stable, and 
political moods can dangerously reflect 
their instability. Now we extol such 
costs as value added by distribution to 
our national well-being, now condemn 
them as inefficiencies in the system. 

However reverently we speak of the 
customer as our supreme planner, the 
responsibility is not only the cus- 
tomer’s. Only at the point of absurdity 
or outrage do most pre-occupied cus- 
tomers become cost engineers. The art 
of merchandising must provide the first 
line of defense against criticism that is 
not offered constructively but as proof 
of the need for another kind of system. 
These confusions will infect the next 
period of controversy over how to 
achieve and maintain full employment. 


Consumer Spending 


In its second major area of respon- 
sibility for full employment, good 
marketing can put a higher proportion 
of disposable income into the consump- 
tion stream. In the short run the evi- 
dence suggests that consumer spending 
as a percentage of disposable income 
(roughly, personal incomes minus 
taxes) falls as income rises. Underly- 
ing the cyclical variation, however, 
there seems to be a fairly stable long- 
run relationship at the rate of go per 
cent or slightly above. We need to push 
that ratio as high as possible, and have 
it self-renewing. There is no point in 
exhorting marketing men toa new and 
glorious advance in skills. That is 
what it will take, but the necessary im- 
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@ In Ethyl Corporation’s modern Research Laboratory in Detroit this 
“chassis dynamometer” measures the power of new motor fuels. 

The results are read on that Toledo Dial. It looks like a conventional 
Toledo Scale. And it is—in its sensitivity and accuracy. As a scale it 
measures gravity in terms of weight. Here, as a dynamometer, it measures 
torque in terms of horsepower. 

Of one thing you can be sure. The measuring device which satisfies 
the requirements of Research Laboratories like this one, is adequate in- 
deed for accurate, rapid, commercial and industrial weighing. 

Wherever Accuracy, Speed and Durability are demanded—in weigh- 
ing or force-measuring—Look for a Toledo! 


“Background” is for idea men looking for solutions to 

‘orce-measuring problems. Not a catalog. A copy will 
be sent free (without sales solicitation). Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 


AN IDEA 








H® is a track raiser taking a 
sight necessary for accurate- 
ly raising track during a ballast- 
ing job on the Milwaukee Road. 
This stretch of double track is 
rated by engineers tops for high 
speed, heavy-duty operation. It 





cushions the HIAWATHAS 
and a great fleet of super-speed 
trains running on faster than 
mile-a-minute schedules between 





Chicago, Milwaukee and the 
Twin Cities. Properly cared 
for, a well built roadbed like 
this one improves with age. The 
Milwaukee Road program of 
track improvement and main- 
tenance never stops. As the track 
expert pictured above with his 
head to the rail said,““We make 
em as smooth as a ballroom 
and as solid as Gibraltar.” 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 








DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 20,666 PRESI- 
DENTS AND 35,485 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 





| 20,666 PRESIDENTS 
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saver in Shipping Department,” 
say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1’, 
3/4", 1/2". For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pin this to business lecterhead, 
with your name. 
MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE Lp 





62 Marsh Building 


Beileville, Ill., U.S. ATA, 
4 
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ASBESTOS MITTS 


... they last twice as long 


These asbestos mitts for handling 
hot metal molds and shapes are 
reversible to fit either hand. Both 
sides quilted, won’t shred or 
fray on rough, jagged material. 
Double wear, double life. Wool 
lined. All seams double stitch- 
ed. The answer to trouble- 
some problems. $2.20 a pair. 
Discounts for quantities. One 
of 4300 production-speeding, 

| we time-saving safety 
| gloves, aprons, sleeves, spats, etc. Write ee 
STEEL GRIP 













| for Free catalog. 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES CO. 
5047 Garfield Bivd., Danville, 111. 
(in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto) 
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provements in concept and method will 
come as always from the satisfaction 
of achievement and the pressure of 
competition, and not from sudden em- 
phasis on their economic significance. 
In capsule form, for the record, bad 
timing, misplaced effort, and the fail- 
ure to keep goods of a complimentary 
character in balance, represent not 
merely direct waste but interfere with 
the effective utilization of other re- 
sources. 


New Products Often Mean Jobs 


New products present even more 
striking possibilities. A growth in the 
consumption ratio has the effect of re- 
ducing the amount saved from a given 
income, but in all probability will not 
provide substantial offsets to actual sav- 
ings since it is unlikely to induce much 
investment. But new products, or 
new techniques for manufacturing old 
‘products, often provide immense em- 
ployment—giving outlets for invest- 
ment funds. Whether through plant 
conversion or plant construction, this 
means of stimulating investment is al- 
most hallowed in the American lyric. 

The new products do not have to be 
sensational. The automobile was great. 
The continuous strip mill is great, al- 
though not primarily a marketed com- 
modity. For a host of small benefits 
public enthusiasm is ready too at the 
terminals of both production and con- 
sumption. As the tides of war produc- 
tion recede they are seen twinkling on 
every side. Deep freezing and air con- 
ditioning in the homes, television some 
time. Electronic circuits reproducing 
facsimile messages without the aid of 
a telegrapher, or welding materials 
previously considered too thin, or in- 
specting and controlling industrial op- 
erations in the absence and beyond the 
skill of man. The shrinking of toler- 
ances in both machining and casting. 
The new speeds of tungsten carbide 
cutting tools. The new kingdoms of 
light metals, plastics, and plywoods. 
A stream of new developments in 
metal and continuous process plating. 
Automatic flame-hardening and 
quench-hardening of lower alloy steels. 
Piston-type pumps in small sizes with 
high output. The drastic redesigning 
of general purpose motors. Machine 
tools that do everything but talk. The 
advance of the helicopter to the thres- 








holds of general use. New drugs. Sea- 
weed for smoothing the texture of ice 
cream. In Europe, elevators with seats, 
towels heated on hot water pipes. 
Again at home, and climactically, can 
we free housing, the dormant economic 
rival of the automobile, from the bond- 
age of primitive methods, racketeering, 
and monopoly? 

In all likelihood, a revival of innova- 
tion on any substantial scale will re- 
quire (1) the continued guarantee of 
a temporary monopoly position as 
through the protection of patents, (2) 
changes in the tax system such as aver- 
aging and concessions to venture capi- 
tal, and (3) establishment of effective 
outlets of distribution through adver- 
tising and market analysis. Old wants 
are waiting more eagerly than ever be- 
fore for new means of satisfaction; the 
means are available; and the marketing 
man is the catalyst for their union. 
Success in such an effort would not be 
the final answer. Search will never 
end for ways of strengthening an eco- 
nomic system in organic rather than 
structural ways. But success would 
point to the validity of an American 
genius rather than to a need for melan- 
choly reforms. 


Duties of Marketing 


Marketing can contribute to higher 
standards of living and even to full 
employment by maintaining past rates 
of increases in efficiency. It can build 
indefinitely on the premise implicit in 
Charles Coolidge Parlin’s life, namely 
that production in the economic sense 
is never complete until an ever expand- 
ing flood of useful goods is rhoved effi- 
ciently to the right place in the right 
quantities at the right time. Perform- 
ance can stay an excessive swing from 
the ancient assumption of a_ perfect 
market and knowledge to the assump- 
tion of perfect government and an in- 
efficient market. Even so, the spread 
between these assumptions is wide, and 
we cannot afford to shrink from the 
fact that in this tight and taut world, 
marketing, like every other branch of 
industry, has a double duty to perform. 
It must weigh the economic as well as 
the business consequences of every pri- 
vate policy. 

In conclusion, the current “Helping 
Hand” creed will leave the marketing 
function free to extend without hin- 





SoundScriber Cuts Paper Work 
In Half for Pacemakers of 
Multi-Million-Dollar Industry 


“WE HAVE BEEN ABLE to double our effi- 
ciency and cut paper-work in two—a 
tremendous saving of time and energy— 
by equipping our men with SoundScriber 
Portables,” says C. K. Tomson, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the association which 
serves more than 14,000 breeders of Short- 
horn dairy and beef cattle. A corps of 
Association field men, equipped with 
SoundScriber Portable dictating ma- 
chines, ranges the whole United States 
supervising the colossal task. 


ON THE CATTLE-RANGE, in autos, in hotel 
rooms, at stock shows, field men dictate 
observations and facts on current breeding 
and production practices to their Sound- 
Scriber Portables. First class postage 
hastens the feather-weight, flat, unbreak- 
able, flexible SoundScriber dise to head- 
quarters. Association secretaries transcribe 
reports accurately and quickly because 
SoundScriber dictating and transcribing 
equipment reproduces the human voice 
with radio-like distinctness and clarity. 


MR. P. K. GROVES, Association Registrar, 
used to spend four hours a day dictating 
a daily mountain of correspondence. Now 
SoundScriber cuts his dictating time in 
half, enables him to devote more time to 
other essentials. Much SoundScriber dic- 
tation need never be transcribed. The 
recipient listens to message or memo—and 
the disc is then filed for future reference 
just like a letter. 








THOUSANDS IN USE—THOUSANDS OF USES 


Lightweight, compact, versatile, easy to operate—SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 
ment saves hours daily for salesmen and executives everywhere. Lower in first cost, much 
lower in operating cost. Step up your own efficiency, release your salesmen from time- 
consuming paper-work. Get all the SoundScriber facts today. Just mail the coupon below. 


------JOUND/CRIBER.------ 


Trade Mark 
FIRST electronic dictating system FIRST in disc dictation 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. D-7, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc, and full information. 











TITLE 
| The SoundScriber story ani 
| fills a book—well worth COMPANY 
reading. Write for it now. 
ADDRESS — - 


































O help incredse 


| “Take-Home Savings” 


THE Treasury Department has published two new booklets to help you 
and your employees realize the utmost benefit from your Payroll Savings 
Plan—benefits proportioned to the extent your employees add to “take 
home savings” by buying and holding U.S. Savings Bonds. 

“Peacetime Payroll Savings Plan” for key executives offers helpful 
suggestions on the conduct of the Payroll Savings Plan. In addition, it 
quotes leaders ef Industry and Labor and their reasons for supporting 
the Plan. . 

“This Time It’s For You” is for distribution to employees. It explains 
graphically how this convenient, easy thrift habit works. It suggest goals to 
save for and how much to set aside regularly in order to attain their ob- 
jectives. If you have not received these two booklets, or desire additional 
quantities, communicate with your State Director of the Treasury De- 
partment’s Savings Bond Division. 

See your Payroll Savings Plan through to maintain your share in 
America’s future. It is sound economics and a powerful force for good 
today—and tomorrow—as a safeguard for stability and a reserve of fu- 
ture purchasing power—money that is kept within your community. 








The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s REVIEW 


STEP UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


, 
} 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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drance its already large contribution to | 
diversified living. No attempt has been 
made to minimize the bleakness of the 
outlook should “Underwriters” take 
over. We do not want the economic 
disaster that alone is likely to bring 
them to power, and it seems very doubt- 
ful whether we as a people would find 
their remedies palatable. With them, 
and with organic alterations they would 
bring to the system, might well come 
the complexities of price control, alloca- 
tion of resources, subsidies, and ration- 
ing—recent experience which we our- 
selves have not completely diagnosed. 
In the battle to avert such develop- 
ments, the marketing profession has 
the opportunity to play a major role. 
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“Automatic. 


a) RE: FOG, 


PROTECTION 


REGULATED 


AMORTIZATION 


(Continued from page 22) 


whose useful life or value has greatly 
diminished due to unusual conditions 
surrounding their use. Some even say 
that post-war modernization of busi- 
ness will be retarded greatly unless 
depreciation allowances for business are 
more leniently handled by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue than heretofore. 
They suggest amendment of the law 
or regulations to permit greater dis- 
cretionary leeway for the individual 
business concern to set up its reserve 
policy for depreciation. Recent cases 
have demonstrated that the courts on 
the whole are much more considerate 
than the officials of Internal Revenue 
Bureau. 

With regard to obsolescence, which 
also may be deducted in addition to de- 
preciation, the existing tax regulations 
are wholly inadequate. They do not 
even inform the taxpayer as to what is 
meant by the term. The Supreme Court, 
however, has defined the meaning of 
obsolescence for income tax purposes 
though evidently this has not been in 
the current revenue regulations. The 
Court has stated that obsolescence may 
be due to various reasons such as 
changes in the law, shifting of business 
centers, loss of trade, inadequacy, super- 
session, prohibitory laws, and that 
“other things apart from physical de- 
terioration” may cause plant elements 














Oil-filled electrical equipment such as transformers, voltage 
regulators, switches and the like demand regulated fire pro- 


tection at all times. 


These electrical installations 


dustry. 


continuity of plant production. 


Far-sighted engineers are de- 
manding “Automatic” FIRE-FOG 
protection for ‘all types of flam- 
mable liquid fire hazards. They 
know well, the amazing effective- 
ness of this automatic . . . quick 
xction fire quenching water spray 
and the results of this protection 
are written into the records of all 


leading Fire Insurance Bureaus. 


Investigate the advantages of 
“Automatic” FIRE-FOG protection 
for your specific fire protection 
problem. 


There’s no obligation. 








the work-horses of in- 
Their failure can well spell the break-down in the 
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SUPROTEX* SPRINKLER 
SYSTEM 


—a famous member of the “‘Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Family. Designed 
particularly for use in manufactur- 
ing, mercantiles, warehouses, 
schools, churches, offices, hospi- 
tals, piers and other establish- 
ments where positive fire protec- 
tion is essential. 

* Trademark Registered U, S. Patent Office 








wher 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.......... OFFICES IN 37 CITIES 


“Automatic” Sprinkler designs, manufactures and installs a complete line of 


fire protection devices and systems for all types of fire hazards. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories 


Listed by 














PREPARE FOR RECONVERSION PERIOD 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
ARE INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS. 


P. O. Address box number indicated by (B xxx) —-— (This is a paid adv ertisement. } 
58-60 Long Street, 


Dun & COMPANY, 


kG, 


CAPE TOWN, A. 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH we RIC CA LTD. All Bank- 


ing Facilities throughout South, Southwest and East Africa 
also Rhodesia. Market Research and Trading Contaets 
handled by Commercial Service Dept., Cape Town (B 40) 
through Bank’s New York Agency, 67 Wall Street. 
AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903) SHIPPING, CUSTOMS, 
INSURANCE & FINANCE BROKERS AND DISTRIBU- 
TORS, BONDED WAREHOUSE PROPRIETORS, 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS. Cables everywhere ‘‘ Afrieship.’’ 
Cape Town (B 3046) . Port Elizabeth (B 232); Kast London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19) ; Johannesburg (B 36: 34) ; Loureneo 
Marques (B 711); ENGLAND, London House, New London 
Street, London E.C. 3. 


AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, 





133 Longmarket St. 
softs, fancy goods, 


hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian Congo, 
Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

H. G. BENJAMIN (B 2444). Sales organization covers S. Africa. Soft- 
zoods, men’s, ladies’ and boys’ underwear, textiles, habe rdashery, household- 


ware, electrical appliances, hardware, builders’ materials. New York office 

“Colos” Int. Comp., 505 Fifth Ave. 

J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). Branches Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. Textiles every description > leather and accessories 


for shoe industry, hardware, electrical goods, plastics, 


DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 
Shipping Agents 
DUNAY G. F. (B 892). Manufacturers’ Representative and Distributor. 


Africa. Engineering supplies, material 
3. all requirements for building and allied trades ; general hard- 
industrial chemicals and adhesives > sundry supplies of motor trade and 
oilskins, rubber goods, plastic Ss; ream, oil, and industrial 


Sales organization covers Southern 
and machinery 
ware 4 
garage equipment; 
separators. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. PTY. LTD. (B 
GREDIENTS for FOOD AND DRINK. . 
J. W. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. George St. General merchandise. 
KEENE & CO. (B 2305). Also Johannesburg and Durban. MANU- 
FACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. Representations particu- 


larly desired in plastics, household commodities, cotton and rayon 
textiles, toilet requisites and proprietary medicines, novelties, hard- 
ware, 


279). CHEMICALS AND IN- 


SAM NEWMAN, LTD.. 30 Burg St. Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical, meen household goods 
PENI "LA TRADING & Cc HEMICAL CO. PTY. LTD. (B 1826). Druggists’ 


candies, hardware, plastics and general merchandise. 

L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Foodstuffs, builders, household and 
electrical hardware, tools, plastics, chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 
ROWLAND CHU TREC 0., LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass, crockery, 
enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, and riw materials. 
SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of merchandise. 
S, SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late Sonvil Pty. Ltd.) (B 2396). Ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery and underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). 
radios, and silverware. 
STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD. Department Stores Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Durban. Buying office: Messrs. F. Lilienthal & Co., 
33-39 West 34th St., New York. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Branches 
S.. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, underwear, 
children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, gloves, 
corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, knit sports, 
infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office: Botzow, Inc., 82 Beaver 
St., New York. 

UNITED AGENCIES (B 1568). Desire represent manufacturers 
children’s wear, men’s, ladies’ underwear, sportswear, beachwear, 


hosiery. Branches throughout S, Africa. 
DURBAN, S. A. 
M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Associated offices in Johannesburg, Cane Town, 


Port Elizabeth and Bloemfontein. Cosmetics, fancy goods, furnishings, tex 
tiles, hardware, leather goods, automotive spares and accessories, automotive 
equipment, and electrical fittings. 
MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2 
Interior decorations, plastics, 
packings, packages, etc. 
CONSOLIDATED EQUIPMENT CO. 


heavy ¢ onstruction, 


3ranches 


Machinery, household appliances, 


503). Seek direct Factory Representation. 
indoor transport and similar lines ; wrappers, 


(B 1165). Equipment for light and 


earth moving, materials handling, road making, agricul- 


ture, mining, industrial. suilding supplies, domestic equipment and appli- 
ances. Machinery. Representatives chief business centres Southern Africa. 


H.H.G. DEBRAU CO. (B 2477). Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 


chemists’ sundries, fancy goods, proprietary medicines. 
HAROLD J. DRINN PTY. LTD. (B 560). 


Mechanical and electrical supplies. 


For participation in this advertising address: Mr. W. W. Wiltshire, 


Cape Town, South Africa. 


Jiomestic and commercial electrical appliances. Power plants, switchgear, 


electric motors, cables, conduit and accessories. 

MAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Factory representatives. Plastic 
products, hardware, kitchenware, aluminum ware, brushware, tools, toys, sea- 
foods, breakfast cereals. Member A.M.R..A. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 
breakfast foods, and household hardware. 

LAGESSE & CO. (B 2607), Importers heavy chemicals, textiles, builders’ 


hardware, floorings and ceilings exporters. Base minerals, wine and spirits. 
_ Ww AYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general merchan- 
dis 

PEYC KE & SAUNDERS LTD. (B 1998). Also at East London. Confec- 


tionery, food products, lampware, farm impleme hts, bie ye le accessor ies, house- 


hold oni ances, ete. 
Oey. West St. 


AVAGE, 478 
wiring aeeeunt 
JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 
ARGOSY IMPORTS PTY. LTD. (B 2452). Manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives for all types women’s, men’s and juvenile outerwear, un- 
derwear and footwear, hosiery, handbags, fancy goods, novelties 
and textiles. 


ARMSTRONG LTD. (B hi —: 
cialists in builders’ hardware. Sanitaryware and too 
ASSOCIATED PROPRIET. (RY AGENCIES, LTD, (B 4247). 
distributing agents a toilet properns os. 
AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUE LTD. (B 2964). Storage 
Automobile and aircraft ccomasies and replacement par 


HERBERT FE. BOWEN—FRIENDLY ADVERTISING P TY. LTD. 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa. Advertising specialties. 
H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Also C. T. Reps. for S. A. Fancy goods, toys, 
haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 
C.F.S. TRADING PTY LTD. (B 5216). Glassware—domestie and 
packaging; hardware and kitchenware; packaging; essences; fancy 
goods, buttons, toys, kitchen articles, food products. 

BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and 
engineering supplies. Foundry equipment and supplies. 
Woodworking machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 
COMMODITY AGENCIES (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 


timber. ; 
HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rhodesia. 
Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 

B. P. DAVIS LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete. Members 
Johannesburg C. of C., A.M.R.A 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. 
sroceries and delicacies. 

SOEs AGENCIES PTY, LTD. 
neering, electrical and domestic lines, 
DRUGS & TOILETS PTY, LTD. (B 2801). Distributors of patent and pro- 
prietary medicines, druggist sundries, beauty produc ts. all manuf: uc turing done 
on premises. Branches at Cape Town, Durban, Port Eliz: ubeth. East London, 


Salisbury and Bulawayo. All merchandise paid spot cash in New York. 

D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. ’ 
FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). SALES AGENTS. 16 
branches covering South Africa, South West Africa, Rhodesias, 
Belgian Congo, Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa, Portuguese 
East Africa. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S.A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). Gen- 
eral Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, industrial 


chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, ete. Awe. 
FURNITU RE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing 
Linoleum pT $ ail other furnishing lines. 


GERALD 8. GUNDLE (B 5173). ASSOCIATE OFFICES 
IN ALL COAST TOWNS & MAIN INLAND CENTRES 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA & RHODESIA. Specialist 
sales organization equipped to handle furniture, rugs, carpets, 
lino, soft furnishings, furniture novelties, general utility 
householdware: hardware and tools and all sg nema for 
building and plumbing trades. Apply Barclays Bank, New 
York, concerning ability create, maintain, foster sales and 
uphold factories’ prestige. 


HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 32973). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith and 
Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, equipment and 


supplies. 

S HARTOGS PTY. LTD. (Grocery Division of Verrinder 
Ltd.) (B 4883). Also Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, Bloemfontein, Kimberlev, Bulawayo, Salisbury 
and N’dola. Proprietary grocery and confectionery goods 
and domestic hardware. 

HILL & MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). 
toilets and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical 
and professional products. 

E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL (B 6111). Branches all principal towns 
in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all other tex- 
tiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 

CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE 
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Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 


Bulawayo. Spe- 


Indent 


Also at Durban, Cape Town, 


and 


batteries, 


(B 3102). 


Foodstuffs, 
Engi- 


(102 Mooi St.). 


(B 4962). Tel. Add. “Resource” 


fabrics and materials. 


Proprietary medicines, 
























HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY, LTD, (B2597), Woolen, cotton 


and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 
HOLTUNG, vax MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). 
eguipment, electrical goods, Industria] department associate 
Cape Town and Durban. 

INDUSTRIAL TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 9012). Gen- 
era] Sales Agents throughout S. Africa want direct factory 
representations. Textiles every description, ladies’ under- 
wear, hosiery, hardware, glassware, food products, essences, 
building requisites, plastics, ete. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. 
(B 198). Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, 
women’s underwear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for 
domestic factories, 7.e., neckwear, clothing, underwear, 


Shop and office 
offices 


swimsuits; plastic household utilities and fittings. 
Marketing branded lines, controlled distribution our 
specialty. Members A.M.R.A 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy in- 


dustrial, pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general 
laboratory supplies; optical, scientific, control, medical and 
surgical instruments; steel works and foundry supplies. 

KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also Cape Town and Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES all types 


merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from 
American and Canadian manufacturers interested in ex- 


port to South Africa and desirous Union-wide represen- 
tation. 

A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, 
and women’s underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

LEN NON LIMITED (B ¥28). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 
chemists and druggists, (Est. 1850), Branches throughout 8S, Africa 
and Rhodesia. 

LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. 





men’s 


(B 2651). Cape Town, 


Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley. 
Bloemfontein, Pretoria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and 


Salisbury. Indent, distributing agents ; stockists ; sales, 
marketing specialists proprietary, pharmaceutieal, 
chemist, grocery, Stationery. 

LIBERTY AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 6019). Also Cape Town, Dur- 
ban and Bulawayo. Manufacturers representatives and distributors 
for Southern Africa, Handling all types of fashon goods and sports- 
wear, textiles, toys, glassware, fancy goods, all general merchandise 
under specialized departments. 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO, (B 5458). Est. since 1908 as Manufacturers’ 
Representatives & Distributors. Branches throughout S. A. special- 
izing textiles, hosiery, knitwear, household linens, furnishings. 
MENTZ KRENNETIL R. (6389). Manufacturers representative. Cot- 
ton and rayon textiles, tood products, distillers equipment, sporting 
goods, confectionery, soft furnishings, women's swim suits, industrial 
raw materials. 

NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616), Clothing, 
all kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamel- 
ware, handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, indus- 
tria) chemicals, paper products. 

H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. Cape 


bat Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria: musical, electrical 


PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 7793). 


medical, hospital; 
supplies and equipment. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). Texviles, foodstuffs, etc. ; 
RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). Textiles, cotton piece 
goods, woolen, rayon and silk piece goods, men’s wearing apparel, yarns 
and manufacturing supplies. 


C. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Faetory reps., import, 
export agents, leading British, American, Canadian 
manufacturers. Branches or reps. in every British or 
french territory in Africa, India, Palestine, Middle East. 
SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY, LTD. (B 5988), Automobile parts, 
accessories, garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). Ottawa House, Presi- 
dent St. Also Cape Town (B 2391). Cable: “Gownsipser.” 
indent agent, distributors ladies’ frocks, coats, sports and 
underwear, showroom goods, etc. 

FRED C. SMOLLAN PTY. LTD. (B 3769). Raw materials, timber, 


building materials, hardware. window glass. upper leathers, upholstery 
leathers, chocolates, canned fish and food products. 
5933). Whole- 


SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD, (B 
photo- 


sale chemists, manufacturing druggists, opticians, 
graphic dealers; fine, industrial, pharmaceutical chemicals. 


L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, cigarettes, tobae- 
cos, pipes, ete. SUBSIDIARY COMPANTES Confee- 


tionery, foods, toilet, stationery, fancy goods. Nine 


branches. 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 


Surgical, | 


176 JEPPE Street. Branches at Cape Town, Port 


Elizabeth, East London, Durban, Bloemfontein. Pretoria, Bulawayo 
and Salisbury. Dental sundries, toilet requisites, ete. 
HW. EB. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper and 


light and heavy chemicals, canned 
tinplate. 

Also Cape 
knitwear, 


cardboard, cotton yarns, textiles, 
<oods, manufactured products, steel and 
JOHN G. TRAIN & CO., 149 Commissioner St. 

ban. Cotton and rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, 
foodstuffs, toys. 

WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 7710). 
Branches Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Port Eliz- 
abeth, Salisbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. Nation- 
ally advertised patent medicines, toilet and fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY, LTD., 


tric 74 and radio equipment. 

HALLIS & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 143). Cape Town, Durban, Johannes- 
og Seeking agencies for picture frames, pottery, handbags, etc. 
Fancy foods all descriptions. Efficient representation assured. 

E. J. NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders and domestie hardware, 
tools, iron mongery. wnertine goods. 3 . 

\, J. PUDNEY & CO., Grace St. THardware, agricultural seeds, paints, 
shoe factories and tanneries supplies and fruit trade requirements. 
Agents throughout S. Africa. 


RHODESIA 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 


Town, Dur- 
fancy goods, 


Main St. 


Salisbury, Nyasaland. 


Proprietary medicines, toilet and beauty preparations, groceries, 
confectionery, stationery, office equipment, textiles, Men's, women's, 
children's clothing and footwear and tancy goods. 


Rhodesia, N'dola. Hardware, 
general merchandise. 


128). N. 
goods, 
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dresses, foundation 


NDOLA 
enameblware, 














ROBIN LINE 


FORTNIGHTLY AMERICAN FLAG SAILINGS TO 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


FREIGHT—PASSENGER—MAIL 





Ports of Cell 
CAPE TOWN > PORT ELIZABETH | EAST LONDON 
DURBAN LOURENCO MARQU RA MOM- 
BASA ‘ TANGA : ZANZIBAR DAR- ES- SALAAM 


S.S. BELLE OF THE WEST SAILING JULY 5 


Loads Baltimore June 26 Loads Philadelphia June 27 
TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES, rp BEIRA, OMBASA, TANGA, ZANZIBAR 


D DAR- ts SALAAM 
S.S. SEA CARP SAILING JULY 12 


TO CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBAN, 
LOURENCO MARQUES AND TAMATAVE 


S.S. ROBIN WENTLEY SAILING JULY 19 


Leeds | Baltimore July 10 Loads Philadelphia July u 
TO C TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, DURBA 

LOURENEO MARQUES, BEIRA, MOMBASA, TANGA, ZANEIBAK 
AND DAR-ES-SALAAM Carries Refrigerator Cargo 


SEAS SHIPPING COMPANY, Inc. 
39 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 7 CORTLANDT 7-0040 





Loading Berth, Pier 3, Erie Basin, Brooklyn. TRiangle 5-6851 





pharmaceuticals, cosmetics,photographic | 
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| 


Elec- 





PORTUGAL and COLONIES 


The under-mentioned Firm of Merchants-Agents, established 1930, 


are interested in: 
EXPORTING 
Timber—tin concentrates and metal—refined arsenic— 
diatomite and earths—cream of tartar. 
IMPORTING 
As Exclusive Agents:—Chemical raw materials and ma- 
chinery for all industr ial purposes, chiefly :—Synthetic 
resins such as, alkyds, drying oils, organic colours, for 


paint and rubber—solvents, moulding plastic powders 
based on pherol, Vinylite ‘and cellulose acetate syn- 


thetic tanstuffs and gums. 
AHLERS, LINDLEY, Lda. 











13, Rua Bernardino Costa, 2°. LISBON 
ARGENTINA 
ERVIN E. KAPUS & CIA. LTDA. 





Calle Peru 84 Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Manager E, E. Kapus, BSc., MA (EE), AMIEE, 
SMIRE, ATRPO. 

Seeks the sole representation of serious firms, maufacturers or 
distributors of Chemicals, Metal Products, Instruments, Electri- 
cal Materials, Communication Equipments, Special Machinery, ete. 
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THE COMPANIES LISTED BELOW ARE SEEKING REPRESENTA- 
TION OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS IN HOLLAND FOR THE 
LINES LISTED. DIRECT ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THESE CON- 
CERNS AT ADDRESSES GIVEN. THIS IS A PAID ADVERTISEMENT. 








N. V. BICKER & v. d. ROER, Sarpahatikade 4, Amsterdam. Importers 
and exporters of technical and chemical products. 

CUPROFLEX N. V., P. O. Box 931, Amsterdam. Metal and wooden 
lighting fixtures, electrical apparatus and material, parchment and 
bladder lampshades. 

JAN DON & CO., Viaardingen. Selected Hol- 
land herrings. 

FENNIA TRADING CO., The Hague. Paper and board, plywood, plas- 
tics, building material, asbestos, etc. Affiliate: B. Romeling’s Wood- 
agencies, lumber and veneer. 

DE GROOT, Potterstraat 4, Utrecht (Holland). Import and export 
of ladies’ novelties. 

HANDELSONDERNEMING BLIJDENSTEYN N.V. SINGEL 393, Am- 
sterdam (Holland). Importers and agents in textiles, novelties, special 
piece goods, stockings, socks, underwear, shawls, baby goods, table- 
covers, bathing — ladies’ and children’s dresses. 

P. HOPPE, P. Schiedam (Holland). Distillers of the well known 
old Geneva “Night Cap” and Duteh liqueurs. Importers and agents 
demanded. 

C. HOOGERWERF, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt Herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 


Cable address : Jadoco. 


INTERNATIONALE HANDELSVEREENIGING, Amsterdam (Hol-.- 


land), Keizersgracht 431. Textiles of every description. Export. 
KENNEMER H ANDE LSVENNOOTSCHAP SOOMERS & DE JONGE, 
Nwe. Keizersgracht 58, Amsterdam. Soap, cosmetics, perfumery, toilet 
articles, etc 
C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, Established 1775, Vlaard- 
ingen, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
MELCHERS & SANPBERGEN, AND FRANS VAN MIERRISSTRAAT 
99, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: Mesametaal. Importers 
and exporters non-ferro scrap metals, residues, ores, chemicals and 
allied products. 
MICHEL’ WASFIGUREN EN INSTALLATIE MAGAZIJNEN, Huide- 
koperstraat 25-27. Amsterdam (Holland). Manufacturers and ex- 
porters of high class display mannequins in hardened composition with 
inserted natural hair. 
E. OSTERMANN’'S CHEMPHAR, N. Keizergracht 228, P. O. Box 
657, Amsterdam. Import-export che aaa pharmaceutic als, cosmetics. 
We invite correspondence from manufacturers in this line for represen- 
tation in Holland. 

y. A. PESCH, JR., Keileweg 22, Rotterdam. Importers of fish meal. 
— meal, bone meal, vitamin oils, alfalfa, wheat and rice bran, cattle 
eed. 
J. POLAK'S ENGROSHANDEL, Kloveniersburgwal 19, Amsterdam. 
Importers of woolens, silks, shawls, novelties, ladies’ and children’s 
dresses. 
ROOS’ TEXTILE IMPORT, 0. Z. Acterburgwal 98, Amsterdam. De- 
sire to represent manufacturers. Special sales organization equipped 
to handle rugs, carpets, lace curtains, underwear, hosiery, cotton piece 
goods, haberdashery. 
RUBBERFABRIEK GLAZENER, Harderwijk (Holland). Manufac- 
turers of dipped goods. Specialties surgical and pharmaceutical rubber 
articles. 
DR. E. J. SWAAB’S VEREENIGDE FABRIEKEN, Groenburgwal 39- 
43. Amsterdam. Manufacturers of all cosmetic articles as well as 
parfums and lotions, French aye, delivery exclusively for export, in 
bulk package destined for packer 
TRANSANDINE HANDEL MA ATSC HAPPY, Amsterdam Heeren- 
gracht 106. Cable address: ‘“‘Habilitas.”. Merchant bankers, members 
of the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Viaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers 
oe wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and 
100 
Vv AN “PERL STEIN & ROE 2P ER BOSCH, LTD., Heerengracht 440, Am- 
sterdam, established 187 Importers and representatives textiles 
every description, hardware. kitchenware, fancy goods, toilets, cos- 
metics, electric articles, tools, leather. crockery, glassware, plastics, 
furnishing lines. toys. 
L. F. WILL & CO.. Amsterdam. Cable address: Willchemie. Estab- 
lished 1924. Chemicals, solvents, plasticizers, pharmaceuticals. 
(Sister company in Brussels). 
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to represent 


AKIEVITM 


have sole selling rights of a dealer with own 


or the plant as a whole to suffer diminu- 
tion in value. Furthermore, the tax- 
payer need not show a radically differ- 
ent use or abandonment of properties 
in order to take the reasonable deduc- 
tion. 

Taxpayers, however, have not been 
sufficiently aware of the liberality of 
the courts in this regard and have not 
availed themselves of a right or privi- 
lege accorded to them under existing 
income tax law. In those instances 
where managements have decided to 
press for more allowance along this 
line they have regrettably failed to show 
by evidence—which was available at 
the time—that depreciation deductions 
alone were insufficient for their pur- 
pose. For this state of affairs, business 
has only itself to blame. Diligence is 
still the price of liberty. 


Financial Statements 


Except for public utility policy— 
which did not treat the matter of amor- 
tization of facilities in any special 
manner—the practice of most corpora- 
tions has been to follow the advice of 
the industrial and professional account- 
ants and reflect the status of such facili- 
ties in their financial statements and 
prospectuses. It is true that a negligible 
number did not follow any consistent 
pattern in this respect but, on the whole, 
typical war contractors did truly pre- 
sent the desired information for both 
income tax and dividend purposes. 

At present, the problem of fully 
amortized facilities which continue to 
be useful appears to be vexing many an 
accountant and business executive. 
One school of thought feels that the 
effect upon financial statements is in 
many instances significant when a 
rather large amount is involved in fa- 
cilities which have been written-off 
under the tax laws. 

This of necessity brings into the pic- 
ture the problem of accounting reflec- 
tion. Should the facility be carried on 
the corporate books at all? Opinions 
vary. Some say since the facility has 
been written-off as an asset for income 
tax purposes and no further deductible 
cost will be allowed, why carry the 


{fimac in the stan Ctata f srica S + rica j j 
offices in the United States of America, South America, Africa and Asia 
i matter on the books? They contend 


that it does not help the potential in- 
vestor to know that certain facilities 
now in the possession of a certain com- 
pany could be used and are used as an 


for the import and export of all kinds of animal and vegetable oils 


and greases, chemicals, dyes and other products 

















PORTUGAL CALLING 


The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Portugal 
are interested in establishing business relations WITH YOU 








To communicate with companies listed below address P. O. Box number indicated by (B xxx) in the city shown. 
paid advertisement. To participate, address: 


(This is a 
R. G. Dun & Co., Lisbon, Portugal.) 








LISBON (Portugal) 


AGENCIA COMERCIAL & MARTIMA, LD4., Rua do Ale- 
crim, 45. Tel. Add.: Acomar. Shipping, ‘commercial, agents. 
ARMAZENS REUNIDOS, LD4. (B 580). Importers unt- 
ing, fishing, sport goods, paper, office appliances. 

AUTO CARROCERIAS, LD4. (B 406). Importers of ma- 
terials for construction of automobile and bus bodies. 
AUTO-GERAL V. GARCIA, LD4. (B 499). Tel. Add.: Gar- 
civiana. Agents and importers of automobile spare parts. 
A. WUNDERLI (B 688). Import, export agent, Port Wine 
dealer. Sales agents required. 

CANTINHOS & MARQUES, LD4. (B 159). Manufacturers, 
exporters corks, corkwood, corkwaste and virgincork. 
CARLOS GOMES & C4., LDA. (B 658). Tel. Add.: Vante. 
Ship brokers, forwarding agents, stevedores. Chartering. 
EMPREZA ie gg itag & ADMINISTRACOES, LD4., R. 
Nova Trinadade, 1. Import metals, chemicals, machinery, 
scientific equipment. 

ESTABELECIMENTOS ALVES DINIZ & C4. (B 343). 
Tel. Add.: Aldiniz. Foodstuff importers and exporters. 
EST. JERONIMO MARTINS & FILHO, LD4., R. Garrett, 23. 
Importers groceries, chemicals, stationery, perfumes, etc. 
FERNANDES & PINTO, LD4., R. Maria Andrade. Import 
anilines, pigments, essential oils, raw materials for tanning, 
perfumery and textile. 

FERNANDO CASTEL-BRANCO, Ave. Joao Crisostomo, 25. 
Import and export. Philatelic department. 

FRANCISCO BENITO & C4., LD4. Export olive oil, fresh 
and dried fruit, olives, garlic, paprika, Guinea pepper, etc. 
HENRY M. F. HATHERLY, LD4., Rua Comercio, 8. Tel. 
Add.: Ergo. Merchants, agents, import and export ergot 
rye, saffron, medicinal-aromatic herbs, brandies, wines. 
INSTITUTO PASTEUR DE LISBOA (B 378). Mfrs., im- 
port, export pharmaceutical, chemicals, surgery material, etc. 
J. LAVADO & CA., LD4, (B 590). Sales agents, export pre- 
serves, Colonials, cork; import sine rr raw materials, 
chemicals. 

JOHN W. NOLTE, LD4. (B 92). Exporters of cork, sar- 
dines; importers, agents iron, steel, non-ferrous metals. 

J. PACHECO CALE, LD4., Rua S. Juliao, 80, 3°. Tel. Add.: 
Calel. General agents. 

J. VASCONCELOS, LD4., Praca Duque da Terceira, 24, Lis- 
bon. Rn Infante D. Henrique, 73, Oporto. Ship, chartering 
agen 

MANUEL DE OLIVEIRA GOMES, Restauradores, 13. Im- 
port and export wool, dyes, electrical and household utensils. 
MANUEL PATRONE (B 622). Importer of raw materials 
and machinery for rubber, shoe and glove industry. 
MANUEL VENTURA FRADE (B 226). Packer, exporter, 
sardines, Algarve-tunny, mackerel, anchovies in pure olive oil. 
pe prs SILVA, Rua das Flores, 81. Shipping agent, import 
and export. 

MARMORES DE SOUSA BAPTISTA, LD4., Praca do Muni- 
cipio, 30. Exporters of marbles. 

RADIO INDUSTRIAS, LD4., Rua da Madalena, 85. Tel. 
Add.: Radustrias. Import radios, photographic commodities. 
RODRIQUES & REIS, LD4., Rossio, 93, 2°. Commission 
agents and merchants. Desire foodstuff and other agencies. 
SANO TECNICA, LD4A., R. Nova Almeda, 61. Surgical in- 
struments, laboratory apparatus, reagents, microscopes, 
hospital furniture. 

SOC. COMERCIAL LUSO-AMERICANA, LD4., Rua Prata, 
aoe Import-export stationery, office equipment, all nov elties. 


SOC. COM. POLLERI, LD4., Rua Andrade, 63. Import all 
industrial requirements. Manufacturers’ representatives. 
SOCIEDADE LUSO-BRITANICA, LD4., Rua Corpo Santo, 
10. Tel. Add.: Diasal. General agents. 
SOCIEDADE LUSO-SUECA, LD4. (B 146). Tel. Add.: 
Luzul. Seeks factory representations. Knitting machines; 
industrial sewing; machines for tailors, and shirt makers. 





SOCIEDADE DE VINHOS & MOSTOS, LD4. (B 563). Tel. 
Add .:Vimosto. Exporters of Portuguese wines and brandies. 
WALTER STOCK (B 7). Importer general and consumers 
goods of all kinds. Exporter and packer of sardines in oil. 


MATOZINHOS (Portugal) 


ANT. & HENR. SERRANO, LD4. Tel. Add.: Dragao. Pack- 
ers and exporters of sardines and anchovies in pure olive oil. 
BRANDAO & C4., LD4. Tel. Add.: Varina. Canned foods 
and olive oil. Manufacturers and exporters. 

CONSERVAS PRADO, LD4. (B 27). Tel. Add.: Prado. 
Packer, exporter, canned fish, boneless, skinless sardines. 
DIAS, ARAUJO & C4,, LDA. (B 15). Sardines, anchovies 
and all kinds of canned fish. Packers and exporters. 

JOSE RODRIGUES SERRANO & F., LD4. (B 8). _ Tel. 
Add.: Ressano. Packers and exporters of sardines. Prin- 
cipal brands: Serrano, Boa Nova, Ideal, Alta Classe, Orgueil. 
LAGE, FERREIRA & C4., LD4. Packers and exporters of 
anchovies and skinless and boneless preserved sardines. 
SOCIEDADE DE CONSERVAS JOANA D’ARC, LD4. 
(B 16). Tel. Add.: Joare. Packer, exporter fish preserves. 


OPORTO (Portugal) 


A. C. PIMENTA, LD4., Rua Sa Bandeira, 283. Cotton agents. 
Interested in agencies for artificial silk yarns and textiles 
in general. Also electric home appliances. 
AUMAFECA, Rua Entreparedes, 16, sala 15. General agent 
for own account. Import and exp ort. 
BANCO BORGES & IRMAO (B 33). Tel. Add.: Borgimao. 
Branches in Lisbon and main towns. All banking services. 
BENTO PEIXOTO & LOPES, LD4., Rua Mousinho Silveira, 
81. Import iron, steel, tinplate, tools, ironmongers. 
DROGARIA MOURA, LD4A., Largo s. Domingos, 101. 
port industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, drugs, paints. 
E. BRUNNER & C4., LDA, (B 112). Import dyestuffs, chemi- 
cals, patent medicines, plastics, rayon, textile machines. 
ESPECIALIDADES ELECTRICAS, LD4., Rua Fernandes 
Tomaz, 710. Insulating materials, machines, domestic ap- 
pliances, etc. 
J. GUIMARAES & FERREIRA, LD4., R. Elisio de Melo, 28. 
Importers, tobacconists, stationery, hardware, novelties, elec- 
trical articles. 
J. ROCHA, LD4., R. Passos Manuel, 166. Importers of 
radios, refrigerators, electric ovens and medical electricity. 
LEMOS & FILHOS, LD4., Praca Carlos Alberto. Import 
pharmaceutical specialties, erfumes, beauty preparations. 
LIVRARIA SIMOES LOPES, Rua do Almada. Est. 1880. 
Books, editors, importers; export stationery, office supplies. 
MANUEL FREDERICO, Rua S. Antonio, 57, 1°. Seeks 
agency Portugal, Portuguese Africa general merchandise. 
REPRESENTACOES ANGLO-AMERICANAS, LD+., R. 
José Falcao, 133. Fluorescent equipment, electrical home ap- 
pliances. 
REPRESENTACOES ANGLO-LUSITANAS, LD4., Praca 
Batalha, 10. Tel. Add.: Ralim. Importers building mate- 
rials and chemical products. 
SOCIEDADE IMPERIO COLONIAL, LD4. Head Office: 
R. Elisio de Melo, 28. Branch: Lourenco Marques (B 340). 
Africa import and export 
TASSO DE SOUSA, MAGALHAES & C4., LD4., R. Firmeza. 
476. Motor cars, accessories. Sales agents and importers. 
UNIVERSAL, SOCIEDADE ACOS MAQUINAS & FER- 
RAMENTAS, LD4., Rua Sa Bandeira, 534. Importers ma- 
chines and tools for industries. 


VILA NOVA DE GAIA (Portugal) 


MIGUEL DE SOUZA GUEDES & IRMAO, LD4. Estab- 
lished 1851. Large —" in the Alto Douro. Exporters 
of Port Wine and bran 

SPIR. SOC. PORT. L. 7 REPRESENTACOES, LD4. 
porters iron, steel, wire, tubes, small tools, machinery. 
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CEPPAS & ANTUNES, LTD‘. 
RUA DOS FANQUEIROS, 84 


LISBON 


PORTUGAL 









EXPORTERS 
IMPORTERS 


BRAZIL 


CEPPAS, ANTUNES & C*., LTD#. 
RUA DO ROSARIO, 156-156A 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


For special instruments and equip- 
ment for electrical measurements. 


188 WEST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 

















DUN'S REVIEW REACHES THE | 
PRESIDENTS AND TOP  EXECU- 
TIVES OF 28,790 MANUFACTURERS, 











{SSOCUTED BNGiyprpc 
MANAGE Up yyy CONSty TA . INC. 
NTS 


JOSEP, c. Lew 
PRESIDENT 


ENGINEERING © ARCHITECTURE 
ACCOUNTING * ORGANIZATION 


INCENTIVE COMPENSATION 
METHODS*+ COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET 
FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 














ADVANTAGES | 


of “Listing” Securities 





Every business day, year in and year out, certain 
advantages accrue to the corporation that lists its 
securities on a-national exchange, and to the 
investor in those securities as well. 


Progressive officers, directors and stockholders of | 
all corporations, and in particular those whose se- 
curities are not listed on any exchange, will want 
to read our new booklet — factual and concise — 
called “Advantages of Listing.” 





Your copy may be 
obtained by addressing 
The President’s Office 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
New York 6, N. Y. 








| asset or liability for corporate purposes. 


A similar view is that unless facilities 
can earn or help earn profits or are 
salable, they have no value and that 
the best thing is to let amounts previ- 
ously charged off stay charged off and 
explain, if need be, that the company 
still is using in its business certain war 
facilities heretofore fully amortized. 
Adherents to this viewpoint also feel 
that it is very difficult to prophesy what 
value such facilities may have in the 
future and very persuasive evidence 
must be present to justify a writeback. 
Finally, they contend that if in the fu- 
ture earnings from facilities—the cost 
of which has been effectively reim- 
bursed by the Government—do result, 
such earnings are true earnings of such 
future years, properly to be stated as 
such (with appropriate decrease for 
that year’s income tax thereon). 

In any such problem the specific facts 
for the particular company must be 
fully studied and appraised by the ex- 
ecutives responsible, including weigh- 
ing their possible effect on potential in- 
vestors, and a policy formulated which 
will bring the best in the light of the 
company’s present and future opera- 
tions. This is no easy task and requires 
full and complete investigation and 
study of all pertinent facts applicable. 
No rule of thumb will suffice. It re- 
guires hard work and then perhaps 
those who “investigate before they in- 
vest” will feel that the disclosures made 
to them are adequate, frank, and sin- 


cere. 





CANDY 


(Continued from page 18) 


25 per cent decline. 
gave a tremendous 


fell; there was a 

The war years 
impetus to confectionery production. 
The gain in poundage from 1939-1944 
exceeded twice the increase of the pre- 
ceding twelve years. 

In terms of dollars sales rose from 
$308,000,000 in 1939 to $658,000,000 in. 
1944. This gain is the result of a 
greater output, coupled with an in- 
crease in the price per pound. The rise 
in wholesale price was from 15 cents 
a pound in 1939 to 23.5 cents in 1944. 
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It was brought about by stressing the 





production of the higher-priced items. 
This meant primarily 5 and 1o cent 
specialty items and expensive package 
goods. The increase was accomplished 
by the diversion of materials from bulk 
confectionery and penny goods. 

War prosperity modified or reversed 
several previously established trends. 
Most notable was the contraction in the 
volume of penny goods, which de- 
creased 189,732,000 pounds, or 62 per 
cent. A considerable decline also took 
place in chocolate bulk candies. Pro- 
duction in this group dropped 96,092,- 
000 pounds, or 40 per cent, between 
1939 and 1944. 

Chocolate-covered bars, as in the pre- 
war period, made the greatest quanti- 
ty gains. Molded chocolate bars also 
made imposing gains in output (see 
table, page 16). 

Government purchases largely ex- 
plain the accelerated growth in candy 
output during the war period. Candy 
manufacturers sold as much as one- 
fourth to one-third of their output to 
Government agencies. This was a 
most desirable type of business because 
Government orders were filled from 
ration-free materials. 

Indeed the Government dominated 
the candy industry throughout the war 
years. A set-aside order in 1944-1945 
reserved for Government purchase as 
much as half the output of 5 cent items. 
In addition to direct Government fac- 
tory orders military agencies secured 
large quantities of candy from whole- 
salers. 


Outlook for the Industry 


The amount of candy consumed de- 
pends upon the number of people and 
the size of the family income. Changes 
in population can be forecast with con- 
siderable accuracy. The United States 
is adding between 900,000 and 1,000,- 
000 persons each year. The rate of 
increase, however, is dropping. It is 





Tue BaroMETERS 


The revised Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back figures, 
adjusted and unadjusted, together with 
additional information, are available in 
pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s REvIEw since. 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
U.S. and for the country as a whole. They 
help sales executives to analyze sales, ad- 
just quotas, and to check sales volume 
with total consumer expenditures. 

















CcOwLTorRaAcnBOA 
The LOGICAL LOCATION For 


Your factory 


A DISTRIBUTION CENTER. Pueblo is stra- 
tegically located at the hub of direct rail, air and 
highway routes to regional and national markets. 


EXCELLENT WORKING CONDITIONS. Pue- 
blo is already Colorado’s Industrial City, with 181 
industries. One industry has the largest single pay- 
roll in the state. 


MILD FRIENDLY CLIMATE. The sun shines 
344 days of the year. Summers are cool, winters are 
mild. Mean temperature is 51.9. 


FACTORY SITES AVAILABLE. There are still 
available a limited number of preferred industrial 
properties with rail trackage. 













A GW On 


Write today on your firm’s letterhead for this 
informative brochure, ‘‘12 Points To Prosper- 
ity.” 









’ \ SY NNS SS N SN y * \ ae A 
PUEBLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 211 w.sthst. BOX 1 PUEBLO,COLORADO 
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The Canadian firms listed below will be glad to 





represent you or manufacture your line in Canada 
—or—have you sell their products in the United 
Please address these firms direct. 


States. 








NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for Listings on this page should be addressed to Charles E. Darby, Canadian Advertising Representative, Dun’s Review, 159 Bay St., Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd. P.O. Box Numbers indicated by (B xxx). 








Food Products 


H. P. COWAN IMPORTERS LTD., 58 Wellington St., E., TORONTO. 
Canada-wide distributors of fruit juices, confectionery and grocery lines. 
W. H. ESCOTT CO. LIMITED, WINNIPEG, CANADA. Merchandise 
brokers. Grocery, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover all Canada. 


General Merchandise Distribution 


H. J. PARR & CO. (B 694), LONDON. Oil heating and dairy equipment. 
General hardware, household appliances. Distribution wholesale and retail. 
TAF DISTRIBUTING INCORPORATED, 455 Craig St., W., MONTREAL. 
Specializing in general merchandise distribution throughout Canada. 


Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical and 
Household Appliances 


T. P. CALKIN LTD., KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA. Wholesale jobbers, 
hardware, sporting goods, plumbing, heating supplies and specialties. 

W. C. CHISHOLM MFG. CO., TORONTO. Will buy electrical switches, 
elements or heater cord, give Canada-wide distribution of electrical and 
household appliances, or manufacture similar lines 

CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD., 407 McGill St., MONTREAL 
1, CANADA. Importers of cutlery, kitchenware, household hardware and 
fishing tackle ; 

JOHNSTON-SPRINGER CO., TORONTO. Offer complete, enthusiastic, 
Ontario-wide sales distribution for kitchenware and housewares 
MERCHANTS HARDWARE LTD., 325 10th Ave., W., CALGARY, AL- 
BERTA. Hardware, sporting goods, electrical supplies and appliances. 
RICHARDSON & BUREAU LTD., 129 St. Peter St., MONTREAL. Dis- 
tributors of hardware, small tools, household specialties and kitchen 
utensils 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., MONTREAL. Want general lines 
of hardware, automotive, tools, metal household and kitchen utensils 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO. LTD., TORONTO. Household paint 
and hardware specialties. Complete Canadian detail distribution 
WINDSOR TRADING CO., MONTREAL. Importers and distributors of 
tools, cutlery, hardware to wholesalers and retailers. Prefer exclusive 


Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 


CHEMICALS LIMITED, 384 St. Paul, W., MONTREAL. Importers and 
distributors; industrial chemicals, raw materials for industry throughout 
Canada. Interested in representations and offers. 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, 123 Liberty St., TORONTO. Sup- 
pliers of bulk raw materials to industry in Eastern Canada 


Leathers, Shoe Findings, Work Clothing 
B. F. ACKERMAN SON & CO. LIMITED, PETERBOROUGH. Manufac- 
turers heavy leather strap work. Jobbers work clothing, footwear and 
leathers. Desire additional goods to manufacture and wholesale 
C. PARSONS & SON LTD., LEATHERS, TORONTO. Want agencies vici 
kid, suedes, calfskins, shoe findings, repair machinery and equipment 


Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and Heating, Paints 


STEELE HEATING APPLIANCES LTD., TORONTO. Will manufacture 
or distribute new or improved heating equipment of all kinds. 
WESTERN SUPPLIES LTD., EDMONTON, ALBERTA, also Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Plumbing and heating supplies, pipe, valves, fittings 


Machinery, Metal Products, Farm Equipment 


WRIGHT INDUSTRIES LIMITED, TORONTO. Will manufacture and/or 
sell small machinery and metal specialties. Desire to exchange manufac- 


turing rights, including sensational new “‘Weldright” tire and tube vul- 


canizer. 
JOHN G. YOUNG & CO. LTD., MONTREAL. Importer, distributor. Seeks 
machinery, mill, engineering, material handling, foundry equipment. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Custom House Brokers and Forwarders 
THOMPSON AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., TORONTO, ONT. Custom 
house brokers and forwarders. Suppliers of import and export invoice 
forms. 

Cutlery Tools, Etc. 
GEORGE W. LAMPLOUGH, MONTREAL. Established importer, seeks 
exclusive representation Canada—cutlery, tools, household and hotel 
kitchen specialties, barber, butcher, baker accessories. 


Manufacturers and Manufacturers Agents 
CANADIAN BELTING MFRS. LTD., MONTREAL. Seek new lines in- 
dustrial, mechanical, railway supplies for Canada-wide distribution. 
EGAN-LAING: AGENCIES LIMITED, 437 Mayor Street, MONTREAL 2 
Canadian manufacturers agents, having established connections extend- 
ing over fifty years with the furniture manufacturers, mattress manufac 
turers and upholstering trade of Canada, wish to represent manufacturers 
of fabrics which will interest the largest and most important buyers in 
these trades. Must be actual manufacturers of the fabrics offered. 


Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J. C.S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., TORONTO. Can provide Canada-wide 
distribution, advertising novelties of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every 
occasion. Sales promotion by means of merchandise 


Portable Lamp Manufacturers 


LANG BROS., TORONTO. Want china, pottery or white metal bases. 
Novelty and boudoir lamps and shades. Prefer exclusive designs. 


Smallwares, Lamps, House Furnishings 


GENERAL SALES CORP., LONDON. Eastern Canada distribution house- 
hold furnishings, elec. appliances, specialty hardware, warehouse facilities 


Specialty Metals, Plastics 


PECKHOVER’S LTD., TORONTO. Warehouses across Canada 
ested in agencies plastics, stainless accessories, specialty metals. 


Stationery, Paper, Paper Products 


LAUZIER PAPER LTD., Wholesale Fine Paper Dealers, MONTREAL. 
Book, bond, cover, Bristol, blotting, fancy, specialty papers 
McFARLANE SON & HODGSON (LIMITED), MONTREAL (B 1837). 
Seek lines for Canadian distribution. What have you? 


Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, 1174 St. Catherine St., W., MONTREAL. 
Scarves, ties, tweeds, draperies, upholstery, rugs—specialties to order. 
DURABLE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LIMITED, 460 Richmond St., W., 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA. Manufacturers of rainwear, sportswear, 
casual wear, ladies’ suits, ladies’ handbags, belts, ladies’ and men’s um- 
brellas. Interested in importing and exporting any of above lines 
JOHNS & ALLEN, 1117 St. Catherine St., W., MONTREAL. Wholesale 
textile distributors. Established. Now distributing nationally advertised 
lines. Coverage all Canada. Reduce your overhead, invoicing with one 
account instead of hundreds. Account factored 


Inter 
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Ginrst-established Banh Wy 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


For information on import 
and export contacts, indus- 
trial sites, labor supply and 
mattecsimtenvr DANK OF MONTREAL 
inquiry to any of our Ameri- 
can offices or to the Business 





Development Department at 

Head Office in Montreal will IN THE UNITED STATES 

receive a prompt and well- 

Sunes conan. New York Chicago. San Francisco 
64 Wall Street 27 South La Salle Street 333 California Street 


RESOURCES EAC EE OD i. 7 Oo. Coe). Gabe 














THE KEYS TO PRESIDENTS’ MINDS 


The keys to presidents’ minds will be found in the economic fundamentals that floodlight the horizons of tomorrow. 


Where are we? Where are we going? 





The answers to these questions are found in the study and discussion of underlying economic forces and facts; 
for the future is revealed by appraising today in the light of the past. Because DUN’s REVIEW devotes itself to 
such basic factors it unlocks the door to executive minds. 











| 


| 


To Manufacturers of | 


Textiles, Leathers and | 
Plastic Products: | C A N A I) A 
ARE YOU LOOKING : 
FOR 


REPRESENTATION | We extend a cordial invitation to 


IN CANADA? | American business men to write us 
regarding trade possibilities and 


We are prepared to buy for cash | 
and act as wholesale distributors | other matters of interest to them 
or commission agents. An ex- 
tensive fully-qualified sales or- 
ganization... with offices in the 
key points... assures you effec- 
tive coverage of the vast Can- 
adian market. 


concerning Canada—or, if in this 


country, to call upon us. 


“BANK TORONTO 


DURABLE ASSOCIATED Incorporated 1855 

COMPANIES LTD. | Head Office—Toronto, Canada 

460 Richmond St., West | BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


References: Imperial Bank of Canada 
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Put the Government’s Facilities 
to work for you! 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
FOR BUSINESS USE 


Edited by PHILIP M. 
HAUSER, Bureau of the 
Census and WILLIAM R. 
LEONARD, Bureau of the 


Budget. 


This valuable book coordi- 
nates and evaluates statis- 
tical data now available for 
business and industry, and 
indicates where such in- 
formation may be located. 
: Each chapter has been pre- 

pared by an expert of estab- 
lished standing, and presents, in a single 
field, scope and coverage of information; 
sources and availability of information (peri- 
odicity, primary and secondary sources, and 
historical data): and releyance of informa- 
tion to management, consumer markets, and 
industrial markets. Contents: Introduction ; 
National Income and Other Business Indi- 
eaters; Manufacturing: Mineral Statistics; 
Agriculture; Wholesale, Retail and Service 
Trades ; International Trade and Payments ; 
Transportation and Other Public Utilities: 





Accounting Statistics; Money, Credit and 
Banking; Prices; Population: Housing and 
Construction ; Labor. 

432 Pages $5.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 

440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of Hauser & Leonard's GOV- 
ERNMENT STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS USE on 
ten days’ approval. If I desire to keep the book, 
I will remit $5.00 plus postage; otherwise I will 
return the book postpaid. DR-7-46. 


ee er ry rere ek ae 
NR ron ong cen sence mie se cess 
SRcawea thn neeoMenite ee Zone.....State........ 


Employed DY... .cccccccceccvescescccccoce eeece 
(Not valid outside U. S. and Canada) 





Branches in Canada 
from Coast to Coast 









| 





Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CUBA 


and throughout the 


WEST INDIES 


We offer banks and business firms interested in foreign trade, an experi- ) 
enced ‘‘on the spot’’ banking service in Cuba, and throughout the West ’ 
Indies. Long established brai 2h offices assure you of valuable assistance. ) 


Branches in Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, the 
British West Indies, Central and South America. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated 1869 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


PLASTIC 


INJECTION MOLDING MA- 
CHINE TIME AVAILABLE. 
an Press, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., N.Y. 1 








SALES PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS 
AND MERCHANDISING PLANS 


Top results produced over 25 years for manu- 
facturers, magazines, newspapers and advertising 
agencies... . on fee basis for specific 
campaigns or annual retainer. Postwar scramble 
to re-establish brands demards the most expert 
ability to be had for creating your sales promotion 
material and merchandising plans to 
secure maximum volume from market petentials 


ROBT. E. JACKSON, SALES BUILDER 


Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


lf it is a really 
distinctive office 
the chances are it 
was executed by 


FLINT & HORNER 


66 West 47th Street, N.Y. C. 


























Resources exceed 
$1,900,000,000 











estimated that about 1985 we will have 
stopped growing and that at that time 
there will be approximately 161,000,000 
persons in the United States.’ 

The University of Chicago recently 
made a study of candy consumption.” 
One conclusion was that “the liking 
for candy is in inverse relationship to 
age.” This is significant because the 
younger age groups are becoming a 
smaller proportion of the total popu- 
lation. Therefore, to profit most from 
population growth, the industry must 
induce adults to eat more candy. 

There has been a large rise in the 
birth rate during the war period. This 
will temporarily increase the propor- 
tion of children in the population. 
After 1950 many of the wartime babies 
will have entered the candy-eating age. 
This situation should increase candy 
consumption for some years after 1950. 





CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION, 
NonFaRM Famizies, IN- 
COMES $1,000-$4,999 

Lower Upper Per Cent 


Group Group Increase or 
(In lbs.) (In lbs.) Decrease 








Milk or Equivalent 366.6 435.2 +18.7 
Potatoes LUZ. DI3.5 — 3.1 
Beans, Peas, Nuts 13.9 10.7. —23.0 
Tomatoes, Citrus 
Fruits 77.5 141.3 +82.3 
| Other Vegetables 
and Fruits . 256.4 396.9 +54.8 
Eggs He tncuys 353: (408. 142 
Meat, Poultry, Fish 135.5 192.7. +42.2 
Baked Goods 179.2 169.3 — 5.5 
Butter, Other Fats 59.1 63.1 + 6.8 
Sugar,OtherSweets 95.8 97.3 + 1.6 


Computed from material in High-Level Food 


Consumption in the United States, U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Miscellaneous Publi- 
cation No. 581, December 1945. 


The national 
doubled between 1939 and 1944. It is 
hoped that the years ahead will witness 
further substantial gains in income. 
This will mean that American families 
will eat more and better food. More 
candy will be eaten. The gains here, 
however, will be much less than with 





income more than 


some other foods. 

A study of food consumption at dif- 
ferent income levels (by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics) indi- 
cates that as income rises certain foods 
are given preference. The largest gains 
in consumption are in citrus fruits, 

i Estimate of the National Resources Committee. Be- 
cause of the temporary rise in the birth rate during the 
war years the 1985 figure is probably too low. 

2“The Candy Consumer—How Much Will He Buy in 


the Postwar Period?’’ Gideon Hadary, Journal of Busi- 
ness of the University of Chicago, April 1945. 








CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION, 
Farm Fami.ies, INCOME 
| $1,000-$4,999 
Lower Upper Per Cent 
Group Group Increase or 
(In Ibs.) (In Ibs.) Decrease 
| Milk or Equivalent 600.7 663.8 + 10.5 
| Potatoes 206.9 269.5 +30.3 
Beans, Peas, Nuts 19.9 22.6 +13.6 
Tomatoes, Citrus 
Fruits 51.5 73-9 +43-5 
Other Vegetables 
and Fruits 339.3 522.4 +54.0 
Eggs . 30.1 46.6 +29.1 
Meat, Poultry, Fish 117.8 175.2 +48.7 
Baked Goods 222.5 2205 — .9 
Butter, Other Fats 60.1 71.1 +18.3 
| Sugar,OtherSweets 82.3 97.6 +18.6 
| Computed from material in High-Level Food 
| Consumption in the United States, U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Miscellaneous Publi- 
| cation No. 581, December 1945. 
i 








vegetables, and meats. The gain in 
sweets is moderate for farm families. 
For nonfarm families the increased 
consumption of sweets was very small, 
only 1.6 per cent. 

Candy production reached a peak of 
2,800,000,000 pounds, or 20.5 pounds 
per capita, in 1944. The demand for 
candy was still unsatisfied. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce estimates 
that an additional 700,000,000 pounds 
could have been sold if the candy had 
been available. 

We have seen that candy consump- 
tion varies with the business barometer. 
In some branches of the industry fluc- 
tuations are quite violent. The volume 
of production will, therefore, depend 
to some extent upon the existing state 
of business. 

If the public could have satisfied 
its candy hunger in 1944 consumption 
would have attained 3,500,000,000 
pounds or 25 pounds per capita. A pro- 
jection of this per capita figure gives 
what is probably the upper limits of 
production. On the other hand, an ex- 
tension of per capita pre-war trends, 
should establish the extreme lower 
limits of production. A realistic fore- 
cast must take into consideration new 
conditions which will affect candy con- 
sumption. Our mathematical projec- 
tions must be judged in relation to their 
probable setting. 

There is no doubt that the candy in- 
dustry has been given a tremendous 
boost by the war. The coming years 
will see us eating more candy because 
of habits acquired during the war. It is 
easy, however, to exaggerate the perma- 








CREDIT 


AVE you been lulled into a false 

sense of security . . . by the war- 
time drop in business failures and 
credit losses? Such a drop is natural in 
a war-supported economy .. . but get 
your guard up now. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This is no 
prediction of depression. The outlook 
for business is highly promising . . . yet 
it’s logical to expect an increase in 
credit casualities. 

Competition is on the increase... 
and getting tougher. Small companies 
grown stronger on war earnings are 
challenging former leaders. New prod- 
ucts born of wartime developments 
threaten long-established lines. New 
businesses are springing up. And in this 
struggle for civilian dollars some com- 
panies are going to lose out ... and 
some of them may be your customers. 


After World War I business faced the 
same general conditions that prevail 
now—labor disputes, prolonged strikes, 
higher wages, rising prices, increasing 
competition. And what happened then? 
Business failures jumped and current 


a ae 


{ 53" Year} 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


of New YORK 
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OFFICES 
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DON’T SAY 
YOU WEREN’T WARNED ABOUT 


Read the facts below... 
then send for this book 
on “‘Credit Loss Control’’ 








LOSSES 






iN 


Pe ee 
“UST for profit 






liabilities of failures shot up to 553% 
of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that happen again . . . in this 
new period of postwar readjustment? 
No one knows. That’s why manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in over 150 lines 
of business now carry American Credit 
Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAY MENT of accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when 
your customers can’t 


And that’s why ... right now .. . you 
should send for our book on “CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL.” This timely book 
charts the rise in business failures after 
World War I... presents actual credit 
history and actual credit loss cases . . . 
shows how you can safeguard your 
accounts receivable and your profits 
through the uncertain months and 
years ahead. No charge. No obligation. 
For a copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 50, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


pays you when 


your customers can*°t 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








Keep Your Organization 


within HEARING and SPEAKING range 


With your finger-tip, flick a switch of the handsome Talk-A-Phone Master 
Cabinet on your desk, then talk and listen to anyone you desire . . . your 
secretary, office manager, sales manager, plant manager . . . any depart- 


| ~~ Carry on a private conversation with a single individual, or hold a 
Eb. conference with several persons at one time. 

Talk-A-Phone, the most highly perfected type of inter 
communication, “Has Everything” . . . ultra modern styl- 


ing, unrivalled convenience, unmatched efficiency. See 
your jobber or 


Write for Colorful New 
Talk-A-Phone Catalog 


Just off the press. Pictures and describes latest advancements. 
Lists a unit engineered to meet your individual requirements 
at a most economical cost. Explains how you can keep your 
organization within hearing and speaking range for a few pen- 
nies a day. Address Dept. C. 


Talk-A-Phone Co. 


1512 S. Pulaski Road Chicago 23, Il. 





















A REAL “LIFE-SAVER ’ say dozens of 
accounts of AHREND ADVERTISING, 
whose business weve helped to reach 
new and distant shores... 
In any ‘emergency’in merchandising, 
sales promotion or advertising, call 
for AHREND ‘brain’ and'‘brawn’ 
for REAL RESULTS / 


D.W.AMREND COMPANY) 
Cee Claire | 








nency of these candy eating habits. 


A characteristic of the post-war period 
will be intense competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The buyer will enjoy 
a wide choice. No doubt the essential 
commodities that have been in short 
supply during the war will be given 
first consideration. The purchase of 
these items will absorb a large share 
of consumer funds available for spend- 
ing. In this class will fall such durable 
goods as electrical appliances, refrig- 
erators, radios, and automobiles, and in 
the non-durable goods field, clothing, 
meats, gasoline, and oil. 

A resumption of normal purchases 
of such articles will leave less money 
for sweets. This will be especially true 
in the early years when pent-up de- 
mands are being satisfied. The more 
expensive purchases, such as houses and 
automobiles, will burden the family 
budget with installment payments. 





Canpy Imports AND Exports 


1936-1944 

Total Domestic 
Imports Exports Production 

(In 1,000 Ibs.) (In 1,000 Ibs.) (In 1,000 Ibs.) 
1936 3,754 6,824 2,049,000 
1937 5,672 8,075 2,010,000 
1938 3,678 7,652 1,955,000 
1939 3,426 7,362 2,050,000 
1943 38,449 5210 2,561,000 
1944 39,421 13,303 2,804,000 

1945 70,251° 26,0977 —-2,600,0007 


1 Estimated on the basis of imports and exports 
for the first 9 months of 1945. From Confection- 
ery Sales and Distribution—1944, (published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce) page 81 for im- 
ports; page 83 for exports. 

2 Preliminary, Confectionery Sales end Distri- 
bution—1944, page 5. 











The expectation that war habits of 
candy eating will be retained, must be 
modified. Factory workers will con- 
sume less candy than when they were 
working under war pressures. Those 
released from military service will con- 
sume less because civilian life is less 
active. 

It is well to recall that candy con- 
sumption in the military services was 
encouraged by the fact that much candy 
was free; also, that a considerable quan- 
tity of candy credited to the armed 
forces was lost in transit or otherwise 
destroyed. Government purchases of 
candy cannot, therefore, be used as an 
accurate guide for normal consumption. 

The war demand has raised candy 
production to a high level from which 


' further gains will be relatively gradual. 
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lost Among the Bureaus? 


@ Quickened by the war, the demands upon government to perform 
more and more services for the protection and well-being of its 
citizens have multiplied almost unbelievably. The result has been 
a bewildering growth in the number, the variety, and in the dealings 
and fields of activity of federal bureaus, offices, and agencies. 


a 


And with this growth in administrative agencies, the complexities 
of administrative procedures have kept pace. So, if you are con- 
cerned with government contracts—or wage disputes... if you have 
| questions involving interstate operations — or price-fixing or federal 
financing .. . and you must know what agencies to contact and how 
| to go about contacting them successfully... 





If you are like most of us...in the dark largely about govern- 
| mental departments, bureaus, commissions, and the scores of federal 
agencies whose operations and very names have seemed to change 
almost over night... 


... then this new improved and streamlined CCH reporter — 
Federal Administrative Procedure — especially designed to keep you 
in constant, continuing touch with the what and why and how-to-do-it 
of practice and procedure — of practically every governmental 
department, office, bureau, agency, or activity of importance — will 
be of special interest to you! 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING; HousE; INC,, 
PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New Yorx 1 Cricaco t WASHINGTON @ 
Empire State BLOG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLOG. 





FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE BEFORE FEDERAL AGENCIES 
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Every day 





To the general public, Garson’s 
date with Gable may be much more 


significant than the tax collector’s 
—though one movie goer in two 
now pays income taxes. But for the 
business man, more concerned with 
reality than romance, every day is 
March 15th! Complex corporation 
income tax, social security, state, 
city, county, payroll, workman’s 
compensation, and township taxes 


are a year round problem. 


Tae mysterious maze of taxes, 


the miles of fill-in forms are made 





1s March 15th... 


rascal 





clear by the modern accountant... 
who points out proper deductions 
or additions ...interprets complex 
regulations and requirements... 
aids business to comply with the 
law, not to circumvent it... usually 
saves more than his stipend. Base 
of the accountant’s work is daily 
and monthly data—comprehensive, 
current, quickly available. 

The McBee Company is not an 
accounting firm, but its products 
and methods, plus forty years of 
experience helps to provide the 


accountant with fresh facts faster. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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With materials in short supply it seems 
probable that candy production in 1946 
will fall below the 2.8 billion pounds 
of 1944, but will be somewhat bettter 
than the 2.6 billion pounds of 1945. An 
estimate of 2.7 billion pounds for 1946 
seems reasonable. 

It appears certain that 1947 will be 
a year of active business and high pur- 
chasing power. Materials used by the 
confectionery industry will be in much 
easier supply. If the above assumptions 
are correct, the production of confec- 
tionery in 1947 should attain a volume 
of 3.2 billion pounds. 

Taking into account per capita con- 
sumption and population trends it does 
not seem likely that confectionery vol- 
ume will exceed 3.6 billion pounds by 


1950. 
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Fire in a generator means loss of revenue and may even 
mean purchase of power from another source. 

Putting fires out in generators or switchboards is no job 
for the ordinary water-type extinguishing system. A 
power plant calls for special safeguards against fire. 

How Power Plant Fires are Snuffed Out 

Power plant fires are quickly extinguished—with mini- 
mum damage—when Kidde carbon dioxide equipment 


is used. 


The carbon dioxide is discharged by its own energy. 
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Failure of pumps or other equipment cannot interfere 
with the extinguishing job. 


Carbon dioxide speedily swirls around obstructions, 
penetrates windings or complicated wiring. It kills 
flames wherever it finds them! 


Carbon dioxide cannot damage or water-soak apparatus 
... Cannot cause flashovers on live equipment. 


Does your power plant have this sort of protection? If 
not, call in a Kidde representative—he’s a specialist in 
safeguarding special hazards. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
729 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


wo 


The word “‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are 
trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 














Saas over that list of ‘‘firsts.”” Eleven 
“firsts” in the finishes field cover a 
wealth of experience. This experience 
has been welded into a single unit 
through the recent consolidation of the 
business of Ault & Wiborg Division of 
Interchemical Corporation (founded by 
Ault and Wiborg in 1878) and that of the 
Murphy Finishes Corporation (founded 
by Governor Franklin Murphy in 1866). 
The name of this new unit is Inter- 
chemical Corporation Finishes Division. 

Note how these ‘“‘finishing firsts’ cover 
every phase of the product finishes field. 
Practically all of them are the result of 
solving a manufacturer’s finishing prob- 
lem. For Interchemical Finishes are not 


a line of standard finishes that are taken 
from the chelf and sold over the counter. 


They are finishes “Engineered to Your 
Product”’ . . . specifically made to meet 
the conditions under which your product 
will be manufactured, sold and used. 
This Interchemical technique of indi- 
vidually fitting the finish to the product 
covers metal finishes, wood finishes, 
metal decorating, can and drum linings, 
cable finishes,« grain reproduction fin- 











SHOW WHY YOU CAN SOLVE YOUR 
FINISHING PROBLEMS WITH 


gh 


ishes, transportation finishes, household 

paints and specialties. 

If you are having trouble with your 
present finish or are planning to change 
your production line set-up, bear these 
facts in mind. When you bring a finish- 
ing problem to Interchemical you will 
have the benefit of: 

1. The combined knowledge and research 
facilities of Ault & Wiborg and 
Murphy. 

. The fundamental research program of 
Interchemical Corporation. 

. A nation-wide integrated network of 
factories, warehouses, laboratories 
and service stations. 

. Experience that encompasses every 
phase of the product finishes field. 


an Interchemical finish 


Starting now, remember—to give your 
product a good start, give it ‘‘An Inter- 
chemical Finish.” 

Interchemical Finishes are just one 
group of products made by Interchem- 
ical Corporation. Others are listed below. 
These products were made possible 
through the vast experience gained by 
Interchemical’s Inter-related Research 
in working with chemical coatings in 
many and varied fields . . . research that 
carries over the experience and knowl- 
edge gained in one field to the solution of 
problems in another ... . research that 
can help you with your product prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to: Interchemical 
Corporation, Empire State Building, 
New York !.N..Y. 


PREG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Cc O R r Oo R A t I O N 
Interchemical Products Include: 
IPI* PRINTING INKS * IN-TAG* GRAVURE INKS «+ INTERCHEMICAL FINISHES * POLYMERIN® 
ENAMELS ° MURPHY® PAINTS ° ARIDYE* TEXTILE COLORS ° A& W* 


CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS + R-B-H DISPERSIONS + SETFAST* CANVAS PAINT 
MIL-DU-RID® * SANITAS* WALL COVERING + MERITAS*® OILCLOTH * COTAN COATED FABRICS 








